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France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ] 





(pPetosical. ‘SOCIETY of LONDON, | ’ 


SOMERSET HOUSE.—The office of CURATOR to the 
Society being VACANT, in consequence of the appointment of 
Professor b. ston as Palontologist to the Ordnance Geological 
Server. the office will in future be denominated that of Vice 
tary. The principal duties are to assist in editing the pub- 
lications of the Society, and to superintend the arrangement of 
their collections. ‘I'he requisite qualifications for the office are 
iterary habits and attainments, and a knowledge of the struc- 
ture 0 at lente and animals, especially of such as are found in 
the fossil state. Applications for the vacant office may be ad- 
dressed to the secreta aries, and must be delivered at the Neat of 
the Society, not later than Saturday, the 7th of December, 1844. 


NCOURAGEMENT to ARTISTS, 

AMATEURS, INVE NTORS, and Others.— A Gentleman, 
being desirous of promoting the Arts, and also of encouraging 
the authors of those useful inventions which add so much to the 
daily comforts of life, offers, on certain conditions, the following 
REWARDS, viz.:— 

£100, or a Gold Goblet of equal value, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, to the author of the best Historical Painting, being an 
original Design. 

£50, or a Silver Tea-Service of equal value, with suitable in- 
scriptions, to the author of the best Landscape Painting. 

£50, or a Silver Goblet of equal value, to the author of the 
best Design for a Public Building, suitable for a grand annual 
exhibition of the products of national industry. 

Candidates for the above must be under the age of 30. 

£30, or a Silver Tea-Urn of equal value, with suitable inscrip- 
tion, to the author of the most usefal Invention, whether patent- 
ed or not, of the years 1812, 1813, and IS44. 

£2, or a Silver Waiter, with suitable inscription, to the 
author of the next most useful Invention of the same years. 

£15, or a Gold Medal of equal value, to the author of the next 
most useful lovention in the same years. 

£10, or a Gold Medal of equal value, to the author of the next 
most nseful Invention in the same years; and 

£5, or a Silver Medal, having an appropriate inscription, to 
each of the authors of the next five most useful inventiens of 
the same years. 

The conditions, and other information respecting the above 
Rewards, may be learned by intending candidates, who reside 
in London, or within five miles thereof, on personal egeliestion 
ouly to Francis Whishaw, Esq.. Secretary to the Society of 
Aris; or by written application if beyond a five-mile circuit. 


phi, Nov. 26, ! 

T° “PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, —A 
LONDON ARCHITECT, in good Practice, has a VACANCY 

in his Office for an ARTI os ?UPIL, i must be of — 

plopphabits, and nepene 

y letter (pre-paid) to R. om eare of | Mr. Bell, ‘Uniegraty 

Library, Tissecivest. 


ECONOMY AND ACCOMPLISHMENT U 


NITED. 

HE PIANO, SINGING, and SPANISH 

GUITAR TAUGHT by Mademoiselle E. M. HANNAM, 

at Two Guineas per The System of Instruction is 

nenes her own. The Advertioer will engage to do more to 

orward the proficiency of her Pupils in three months than is 

commonly attained in a twelvemonth. Mademoiselle Lk. M. H. 

also attends Concerts and Private Parties, and is considered a 
highly-finished Pianist. She also teaches the Polka, 

2%, Compton-street, Brunswick-square. 


KING WILLIAM Lie JASTLETOWN 
(On the foundation of Bishop Barrow) 


HE Rey. G. G. CUMMING, M. A., Cantab. 
Vice-Principal, RECEIVES into the College, as BOARD- 
ERS. at Thirty Guineas per annum, a limited number of 
STUDENTS. College fees, (according to age, between 7and 
18,) from 4/. to 81. per annum. hese fees embrace Tuition in 
the Greek and Latin lumen. Hebrew, the Mathematics, Men- 
suration, Fortification, Navigation, Arithmetic and Merchants’ 
Accounts, with the usual complements of a liberal education. 
The whole system of !nstruction is devoted to the formation of 
the sound scholar and Christian gentleman. 
Stadents for the Army, Navy, and mercantile pursuits may, if 
desired, at and after the age of 13, relinquish Greek and Latin. 
— in the Modern Languages and Drawing, each 15s. per 




















, ISLE of 


The College is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there | 


isa regular steam communication with the surrounding countries. 
— information may be obtained by application as 
a 


RT-UNION of LONDON. —By AUTHO- 
RITY of EARLIAMEN l.—The LISTS for the current 
Year are NOW OPEN and an certs subscription is solicited. 
The Eegraving A, ~ Me. _3 , after the Picture by W. 
Mvtrerapy, RA. * Tie CONV SL ESCENT,” is in prepara- 
pr for the Subscribers of the current year. A finished Proof 
“THE CASTLE of ISCHIA,’ engraved for the Subscribers of 
seat. may be seen at the Office. Due notice will be given to 
fen? Subscriber when the impressions are resty for distribu- 

tio GEORGE oo Ht } 
EWIS POC Hon. Secs. 

_ 4, Trafalzar-square, Nov. 20, 1844. 


OYAL COMMISSION on the FINE ARTS. 
1 —PECORATIONS for ROOMS, in the Patent Kalsomine 
empers, Hep enbed | in th last Report of the Commissioners, 
ae PAIN’ TED PAPER ‘or the convenience of sending into 
t e couniry, by” W. . SIMPSON, House Painter and Decora- 
or, 456, West AMY ‘Trafalgar-sqnare, who holds the excla- 
Sive right under the Paten great variety of beautiful De- 
signs, suited to every si faniion and taste, washable with soap 


and water, ai 
Other tints nd superior in brilliancy and durability to most 











ade of painting, are constantly on view at the above 





OTICE TO INVENTORS. 
OFFICE ror ¥ PARENTS QT NTENTIONS AND REGIS- 
s_INN-FIELDSs. 


THE: PRIN TED INSTRUCTIONS ratis, and 


“INVENTION ation upon the subject of PROTECTION for 


ap ke b covslen’s sonar. re * the Designs Act, 
mally (or etter, prepal > 
fi ia ALERANDUE PRING CE, at the Oflice, 14, Lincoln's Inn- 


TO ‘THE NOBILITY,G ENTRY, AND CLERGY OF ENGLAND. 
STAINED GLASS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION OF PINE ARTS. P 

HE Subscribers, whose Specimens of Painted 
Glass and Designs for the Windows of the New Houses of 
Parliament have received the special ap a boprobation of the Royal 
Commission, (they being the first na he Report of the 
Committee,) are prepared to furnish DE SIGNS adapted toevery 
Style of Ecclesiastic or Domestic Architecture, and to execute 

work to any extent within the shortest possible a. 

ALLANTING & ALLA 
y ~At "Edinburgh. 


TOSCIENTIFIC INSTITU IONS. SCHOOLS, EXHIBITIONS, 
LECTURERS, &c. &c. 


0. L&T, by ‘the nn ing ‘with Attendance, a 
mpl mri and ipendts d APPARATY S for the EXHIBI- 
TION of ISSOLVING VIEW h Six distinct Series of 
Paintings, with OXY_HYDROGEN Mic ROSCOPE attached to 
the Lanterns. ‘The whole provided at an hour's notice, if re- 
guree. spAbely to Mr. F. J. GOULD, No. 24, Museum-street, 
joomsbu 
N.B.—A Targe OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE to be DIS- 
POSED OF, price 15/. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, &c., or others , soauens BOOK-CASES, 
SHELVING, 
'O BE SOLD, Together or “Separate, the very 
Neat FITTINGS-UP of a BOOKSELLER'S SHOP, con- 
sisting of Book-cases with glazed doors, shifting shelves, and 
panel doors underneath ; also the open Shelving, &c. e book- 
cases are made in detached pieces, and can be fitted to any place 
ata very trifling cost. Alsotwo Library Tables, with cloth tops, 
drawers, &c. be seen on the Premises, No. 108. RAND. 
Very low prices s are aflixed to each portion, as the ‘whole must 
be removed by the 8th of December, the house being let for 
another business. 


HE ROYAL HOTEL, LEAMINGTON.— 

W. FOXWELL, having entered upon the Royal Hotel, so 

long and so favourably known as Copp’s Royal Hotel, begs res- 
ectfully to inform its old frequenters and the visitors to the 
pa in general, that no efforts shall be wanting on his part to 
secure their favours. The bed-rooms and engine eoms are spa- 
cious and extremely comfortable, and there is likewise a very 
handsome Coffee-room. While he feels confident tbat the Es- 
nt will not lose by comparison with the other Hotels, 

he may be poqeaiited to state that the charges are considerably 
ower; and that from its frst quietness (no Enqonensoreste 
object to families and invalids), it possesses the advantages of 
a private house. The Royal Hotel is [eeitusted i inas 
airy P part of the 2 tome, ¢ on a gravell 

















ious and 
< —s close tothe parish 





hour anda Shalt, and from ey in te minutes. 


E. BARRY, of the firm of Messrs. Barry 
and Son, Stationers and Engravers, Bayptian- hall, 
Piccadilly. and 122, Bishopsgate-street Within, beg 





as to Rev. Dr. urch (St. Mary's); 
snd it it is likewise c’ the terrace ‘where the New Proprietary 
School have — their by aay mee of the 
new railway, will be done in an’ 


(PME WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 88, 
is published Psa DAY. 


i. Lord Seater 

Legislation of 1844. 

3% Life of Dr. Arnold. 

Miss Barrett's Poems. 

$: Influence of Aristocracies. 

6. Abyssinia and Kordofan. 

7. The Proposed Railroad to 

8. Macgregor’s Commercial Statistics. 

9. The Earl of Eldon 

Postscript and Miscelianeous Notices. 
Semucl Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 








ty 
a 








his day is published, price 2 


[ue ECLECTIC REVIEW, ‘tor Ducunsee. 


1. Theory of Prophetic I Eesarvatation. 

2. Townsend's Memoirs of the House of Commons. 

3. Hentaomery’ s myo Discourses. 

4. Tracts for the Last D: 

5. Camden Socie' +> Letters of Literary Men. 

‘. Mes, Shelley's Ra’ sin Germany and Italy. 
aylor’ s History of ‘Coudeoie 

Hy rh er’s Annuals for 1845, 

9. Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, &c, &c. 


HE INCARNATE ONE. A Poem, in Three 
ooks. 5s. cloth 
st eee poem which every Christian should ndin 4 
“One. of the best of the religious class of modern poems.” 
Literary rene 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


RAZERS MAGAZINE for DEcEMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d,, qentpe 
1, Autumn’ Leaves Gathered U 





Nin n ie ncom 
3. The Three Devils. Luther’ ‘5, Milton's. a "s, ai r’ ra 9 
L os of Barry Lyndon; a Romance of the Las Century. By 


Conclusion—5. The Wri | on the late John 
Foster—6, Classics of the Table. ~Ancient and M Wines 
7. Another Day at Stratford-upon-Avo A from 
Richard Green, ay to to Oliver Pine! - touchin ** Shak: a 
Monumentat Stra’ ord-upon- Avon—9. Edwa: urray—10. 
Other Day—11. Ainsworth’s ‘St. James's; or, the Court of 
Queen Anne’—12, British India—its State and — 


13. tudes, 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 





‘0. CCCL. for D ECEMBER. Price 2s, 
Contents: | The Scottish Banki guar Posauges The e Milk 
Welworth—3, severed ingtand 4. mati 
No. LV. The sone Titidens ae ere wanes are”—7, Ed- 


mund Burke— My College ae. Vohn Brown—9. 
Nelson's Despatch es and plane Gui 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








r 
toinform the nobility and gentry that he has just Rreteraedl from 
Paris, where he has been for the purpose of selecting articles of 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable for pre. 
_In addition to a large miscellaneous stock, compri 
i PLAIN, Fancy, and DECOR taTive 
NERY, ther consist of tasteful articles in Bohemian 
glass bronzed opbiet ,ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
lessrs 
fancy, or suitable for invitations, from 4s. to 40s. per ream, and 
may be stamped in the best manner with either arms, crest, 
en or initials,—dies for which purpose are supplied at 12s. 
each Card-plates engraved for 2s. 6d.,and 100 cards printed, 
2s, 6d.: the style of fears. Be oy be selected from an immense 
assortment which Messrs. Son have had the honour of 
—— Pocket-books, ch s for the new 
year may be procured ofevery kind, bound either in the plainest 
or mot costly manner. Messrs B. & Son are also agents for the 
sale of Mr. Robert Best Ede’s perfumery. 











Sale bp Auction. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS OF: THE LATE WM. 
LEN, Esq. F.RS. and F.L.S., &c.; ALSO A COLLEC- 
t ION OF OBJECTS OF NATURAL hisToRY FROM 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS are instructed to submit for SALE 
by AUCTION, at their Greet Room, 38, King- sireet. Covent- 
arden, on THURSDAY, 5th December, at_12 o’cloc 

ue COLLECTION of MISCELLAN ‘EOUS 


APPARATUS, including a Daguerréotype Camera—Solar 
and Lucernal Microscopes—Plate and Cylinder Electrical 
Machines—Air-Pumps—Galvanic Batteries—<° hemical Glass—a 
number of Mechanical Models—Large Copper Still— Telescopes, 
&c., the property of the late Wm. Allen, Esq., of Plough Court. 
Also a Collection of Shells, and. other Specimens of Natural 
History, from South America—Dried Plants from Singapore—a 
nee of Bulbs and Seeds from the Cape—a few Minerals—French 

Clock, Musical Box, and other Miscellaneous Articles. 
Oly be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had of the 
Auctioneers, 


THE PERUSAL OF NEW WORKS. 
AMILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES throughout 


. the Wace may quieie all the New and Standard Works 

in any quantit erate Subscription to the 

PRETisHl ay and FORE 1GN Lipeany Conduit-street. Country 

Subscribers are furnished promptly with all the works they re- 

quire, and are not subject to that vexatious delay in the exchange 
of books unavoidable in a smaller Library. 

Terms on application to | yl Saunders & Otley, Public 
Library, Conduit-street ; of whom may be ped a Catalogue of 
the RED UNDANT COPLE: 
of new publications withdrawn from the the Library. 


HARE SPECULATIONS and and RAILWAYS. 
RAILWAY. REGISTER and RECORD of EN- 
GINEEIING a PUBLIC WORKS. Edited by HYDE 
CLARKE, Esq. No. 1. price 2s. 6d., 80 pages with a Plate, con- 
tains ; Share Speculations; How to Speculate; Anecdotes of 
Speculators—History of t e : Atpnospheric System—Hydraulic 
System—Railway Giostructors— Broad Gouge. ae 
Weale, 59, High I , and 

















letter and note paper, whether plain, | 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for D DECEMBER. price 2s. 6d., contains: The 
Church and Father Cooper—Dreams—The Nevilles of 
own, a Tale of 1760: Chapter 19. Revelations at ay 
Chapter 20, The Lure; Chapter 21. The Midnight Mass in Se 
Germain I’ Auxerrois—Sounet to Raiph Waldo jeer Linet 
e English and the Irish 
Lynch's Joures! ofa nce among the G aie In 1 
Part 4. Conclusion—Eugéne Sue—Legend o 
Professor Lawson's Lectures on Political f of Stamp 
nes in iroland ; No. 2. The Grant—How to see 
> ees 


In 
bebe: William Curry, jun. & Co. ; W.S. Orr & Co., London; 
anda 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE | 4 
DECEMBER, RB. vetce 3 contains :— Th 
w Testament—Our H earth ‘and Hom dirt) vg 3 tale 
han Sporting Life; RL? John Miils; Chap. II]. and 
Impressions of Ireland—Life and Corres hy 
he Historian of Rome; Chap. tom ‘unds and Monte 
Piste he Annuals for 1845—Poetry—Literary Register: Allom’s 
Views of China; ismeewier's Capt wig in Russia; The Ty 
ers before the Reformation; dith’s New South Wales; 
Marrrat s 8 's severe in Canada; kee “index to eee XL. 
‘o. London 











. 





On the Ist 1 January, oa igont ug ny a be continued 


(For the Proprieti 
OUGLAS seRnoLb's" ‘SHILLING 
GAZINE 


The Work will be printed in small octavo, each Number _con- 
ay he Ninety-six pages, and Illustrated by an Etching on 
py Le 

Published atthe Punch Ofies, 3 194, Strand, (where communi- 
cations for the Editor are to be addressed,) and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


“On the Ist of Soneary. 1845, on on the first Sey of every 
month, will be publish: 
EORGE “CRUIKSHANKS TABLE-BOOK, 
Edited by GILBERT A. A'BECKETT. £ will contain 
some of the hest and most carefully selected Articles by Clans 
most popular Writers of the day, profusely illustrated b 
aenens, and handsomely printed on fine paper. Prine One 
London : published for the Proprietors, at the office, WOte 
Strand, where communications, &c. are to be addressed to 
itor. 








HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, for 
DECEMBER 1. Edited by gacns <——— 
Contents:—Articles on Counter Practic rifadon 
Pharmaceatiea} Bociety—Lectare A> nthe Treas 
ar | namic ci 
Steel by. Electricit are Tree ‘Trade and. Itestrictions Rast 
Indian Grass > o—Bebeara (or Greenheart)—Prepara- 
tions of Anim ‘odies—On Two New Species of the Family 
ey Teo Varieties of Jelep in Commerce—New 
Remedies for Gout—Peruvian Matico, &c. &c. . Price ls. 
Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester. FY 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co, " 
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Price 6d. free by post. 

TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY.) 
Of Saturday last, November 23, contains Articles on 


Agriculture, relative position of | Guano, history of ’ 
culture of Norfolk, by K. N.| Guano, volatile matter of, im- 
on bibed by salt 
Agricultural Society of England | Heating, tank system of 
Agricultural Implement Society op grounds, to form 
of Ireland Hy ridising, remarks on 
Ammonia fixed by gypsum Ice-houses, Chinese 
Animal Nutrition, M. Boussin-| Mlustrated London Almanack 
gault’s experiments on Linseed as food, by Mr. Warnes 
Apples, Scotch Leadington Low (Prof.) on Landed Property, 
Borax in Bread ., notice: 
Boussingault’s Experiments on} Manure-heap,tomake __ 
Animal Nutrition Manure, farmers’ dung-hill, by 
Bread, borax in the Rey. J. B. Reade, Stone, 
Brewing, remarks on Aylesbury 
Brougham’s Dialogues on In-| Mealy-bug, to destroy, by Mr. 
stinct Jones, gy ¢ 
Calceolarias, select Mealy-bug, by Hereman’s dilu- 
Calendar of Operations for! tion 
Hothouse and Conservatory,) Mildew, to destroy 2 
Flower Garden and_ Shrub-| Morphology instance of in a 
beries, Pineries and Vineries,! Fuchsia ‘loom : ; 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens | Napoleona imperialis (with nine 
Carrots, Belgian : ® Engravings) 
Chandler’s Nursery noticed, —_ | Nottingham Potato Show 
Chislehurst Cottagers’ Fruit | North British Professional Gar- 
Show | eners’ Society 
Corn, transmutation of | Pear trees for walls 
Dialogues on Instinct, by Lord | Pears, weight of 
Brougham Pigs, Potatoes for 
Drain-pipes,socket,by Mr. Dixon, Pine apples at Thornfield 
Witham | Plants, herbaceous, list of 
East Lothian Husbandry, by | Plough, how to improve, (with 
Mr. Sullivan | three Engravings) 
Farmer's Almanack, noticed | Potatoes, culture of in East 
Farm Book-keeping Lothian 
Farming, a few notes on Potatoes for pigs 
Florists’ Journal Rhododendrons, to force 
Food, Linseed as Robin, jealousy and ferocity of, 
Forest trees, to plant by Mr. Kidd 
Forest trees, to prune Sea Buckthorn, remarks on 
Forest trees, at Nerquis, by Mr. Sheep, dipping composition, good 
Billington, Oswestry materials for 
Forks, Dr. Yelloly’s, by Mr. Speculation, defence of 
Tank heating, remarks on 


Dixon, Witham 
Fruit trees, on pruning, by Mr. Turnip-tly, to destroy 
Errington, Oulton Wheat, Belgian 
Gooseberries, list of Wheat, Van Diemen’s Land, by 
Guano, good, how to know, by Mr. Barnard, F.R.S. 
Dr. Ure | 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition tothe above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete newspaper, with a 
condensed account of ali the transactions of the week, 

ORDER of any Newsvender.-OF FICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 

*,* A Prospectus, with List of Contributors, sent free, by post, 
to all who furnish their address to the Office. 








; ; » Bp oe ~] 
” , Al st, © . 
Price Sixpence ; stamped for Free Post, Sevenpence. 


7) iT 
THE LANCET 
Of Saturday last, November 23, contains, 

A COURSE of LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, de- 
livered during the Winter Session, 1844, in the University of 
Giessen, by JUSTUS LIEBIG: 

Cyanogen and its Comp is continued—Cyanate of Potass— 
Fulminic Acid—Cyanuric Aci 

A COURSE of LECTURES on the OPERATIONS of SUR- 
GERY, and on Diseases and Accidents requiring Operations, 
delivered at University College, London, in the Session of 1844, 
by ROBERT LISTON, Esq. (Lecture } 

Opening of the external jugular vein—Tracheotomy; circum- 
stances under which it is required—Extraction of Foreign 
Bodies from the sophagus and Pharynx—Wry-neck. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS: ; 

On the True Character of Acute Rheumatism in reference to its 
reatment by Medicine. By J. Arthur Wilson, M.D. 

Case of Supernumerary Nipple. By Thomas 8. Rising, Esq. 

Facts and Observations Illustrative of the Nature and Treatment 
of the Diseases of Women, with Remarks on some Subjects 
connected with Midwifery. By (G.Oakley Heming, M.D. F.L.S. 

Biotin of the Upper Head of the Radius Inwards. By Wm. 

obins, Esq. 

Belladonna in Facial Neuralgia. By R. H. Crisp, Esq. 

On the Quacks’ Protection Bill of Sir James Graham. By an Old 
Licentiate. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNALS: 
The Physiological and Therapeutical Effects of Indian Hemp. 
On the Cure of Deafness by Puncturing the Membrana Tympani. 
Analysis of the Blood in Case of Lead Colic. 
The Clergyman’s Sore Throat. 
A new System of Cranioscopy on a Scientific Foundation, 
The Scalp Issue in Cerebral Diseases. 
The Diagnosis of Inverted Uterus and Polypus. 
CHEMISTRY, PHARMACY, ETC.: 
Discovery of a New Organic Nitrogenous Body in Healthy 
Human Urine. 
A New Acid in Human Trine. 
Adulterations. 
The Government Medical Bill. 
The Council of Health and Medical Education. 
Meeting of the Provincial Association at Derby. 
The Committee of the Associated Surgeon-Apothecaries of 1815. 
REVIEWS: 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
Medical Protection Assembly. 


Chemical Society. 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 
OBITUARY: 

Death of Dr. Abercrombie. 





MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS. 
News of the Week, &. &c. 


London; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; b 
all Booksellers and mm Nn a sess Seeet 


street, Cavendish-square. 


This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works—all the N 
chase any work desired at one-half the published price. 
Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to order, enclosing two stamps, addressed to Mr. Butt, 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


Now ready—Delivered Gratis, 


A NEW PLAN 


FOR READING AND BOOK 


THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


SOCIETIES 


ew Books—and the right of Members to pur- 


Also, BULL'S NEW LIST of DUPLICATES withdrawn from the Library, at very reduced prices, 





Volume, 


Churches and their Precincts. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


es 


In Parts, price 2s. 6d. (Four Published), each containing Six Quarto Plates, with Descriptions; to be completed in One 


Trsteementa Selenastce 


A Series of Working Desiqns for the furniture, Fittings, and Becorations of 


Edited by the CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 








| 
| 


Also, uniform with the same, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
On December 10th, a Revisep and’ Crrarer Epiri0y, with numerous Woodeuts, One Volume, 12mo. strongly bound, 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Librarian, 19, Holles- 





VESTIGES 


In the Press, the Second Edition of 


OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 


OF CREATION. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CHEMISTRY; 


By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph. D. 


THE ACTONIAN PRIZE ESSAY OF 100 GUINEAS, 
AWARDED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


AS EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE OF GOD. 


Lecturer on Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital, and to the Pharmaceutical Society. 


London: Joun CuvuRcuI Lt, Princes-street, Soho. 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
In small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


With FOUR STEEL ETCHINGS by LEECH. 





In small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
ILLUSTRATED by KENNY MEADOWS. 


PUNCH’S SNAPDRAGONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


PUNCH’S COMPLETE LETTER WRITER. 


London: published at the Puncu Orrice, 194, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 











ON THE Ist OF JANUARY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


Wrapper, 


No. I. or 


Conducted by MRS. JOHNSTONE, 


To be continued in Weekly Numbers, price THRER-HALFPENCR, and in Monthly Parts, price SEVEN-PENCE, stitched in 4 


Handsomely printed in large 8vo. double columns, with a clear type, 


THE EDINBURGH TALES. 


Author of ‘Clan Albyn,’ ‘ Elizabeth de Bruce,’ ‘ Nights of the Round Table,’ &c. &c. 


Under this title will be published a Series of STORTES and NOV 
Character, Domestic Manners, and Social Duties, by Mrs. JOHNSTO: 
Works have obtained a large share of public approbation. 

Though the Tales in this Series will be all Copyright, and part of them written expressly ‘ 
and hope of the Conductor to furnish literary amusement of a healthful and refined character, at the cheapest rate. 


WiuiaM Tart, Edinburgh ; Coapman & Hau, 186, Strand, London. 


ELETTES, illustrative of English, Irish, and Scottish 
NE, and other well-known Writers of Fiction, whose 
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186, Stranp, November, 1844. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
MONTHLY SERIES. 





A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 





This Series of Books is undertaken with the belief, that while the taste for Works oF Fiction has in late years greatly 
increased, high prices and inconvenient forms of issue have so restricted their sale, that, as well with reference to authors 
as to readers, a change in the manner of submitting them to the public is generally called for. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALt acted on this belief nine years ago, when they commenced the publication of the works 
of a distinguished writer in monthly parts. In the present undertaking it is intended to apply similar resources of issue, 
on an enlarged scale, to a more extended series. 

To the Novet and Romance their plan will be chiefly restricted ; but it is proposed to vary these works, submitted 
for the first time to the public in an undertaking of this nature, by Biocrarnizs. The subjects will be chiefly modern. 


The Serigs will be found to differ in some very important respects from every other hitherto presented to the public. 
I. It will consist exclusively of new and original works, chiefly of the class of Novels and Romances. : 
Il. The price of each work will be less than one-half the sum charged for an equal amount of matter in the 
ordinary system of publication. : i : , 
III. The means by which the saving of cost will be effected will involve no sacrifice of literary or typographical 
excellence. 
IV. The quantity of matter given in each Part will be found to obviate a very general objection made to Serial 
orks, on the ground of a too frequent suspension of the interest. 

The Novst will be published in Four Montaty Parts, of the post octavo form. Each Part will contain one hundred 
and sixty handsomely printed pages, and be sold for Turee SHiLtines. Unless special exceptions are made, and it is ex- 
pedient to issue a story in a single volume, it is intended that while every novel in the Series shall contain the ordinary 
amount at present included in Turek VoLUMss it shall be completed in Two, and sold for TWELVE SHILLINGS. 


The Biocrapuiss will never exceed Two Parts, or One Volume, 


THE FIRST NOVEL WILL BE 


MOUNT SOREL, 
OR, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘TWO OLD MEN'S TALES.’ 


THE SECOND NOVEL WILL BE BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 





THE FIRST BIOGRAPHY WILL BE A 


LIFE OF TALLEYRAND. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 





THE FIRST PART WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 





PROSPECTUSES may be obtained at all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries. 








ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1845, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


(To be continued every alternate Month), price 5s. 


No. I. or 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ALBUM; 


OR, MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.R.S. 
The ILLUSTRATIONS by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


Each Number will consist of Five Sheets of Text Post Quarto, interspersed with numerous Woodcuts, and Five Quarto 
Plates of Antiquities, one of which will be coloured. 











PERIODICALS 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF DECEMBER, 
By CHAPMAN & HALL. 


= 

The Mysteries of Paris; Part 6, price 2s. 
A new and splendid Edition, adapted to the English 
reader ; illustrated with upwards of 700 Engravings on 
Wood of all the Characters, Scenes, Costumes, and 
Localities, described in this extraordinary work ; drawn 
by the first artists in Paris, and executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 


The Wandering Jew; Part 9, price 1s. 
A new Tale, by M. EUGENE SUE, Author of ‘The 
Mysteries of Paris.’ The authorized English Edition, 
publishing concurrently with the original in Paris, in 
Numbers twice a week, price 3d. each, and in Parts 
twice a month, price Is. each. 


s 
The Library of Travel; Part 8, price Is. 
Being the Third Part of a popular Description of 
EGYPT and NUBIA, their Scenery and their People, 
Incidents of Travel, &ec. By J. A. St. JOHN. Each 
Part contains Sixty full octavo pages of Letter-press, 
and numerous Woodcuts. 


The Art-Union $ Part 75, price 1s. 
A Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts, Useful and Orna- 
mental. 


The Foreign Library} Part 23, price és, 


MICHELET’s HISTORY of FRANCE, Part 1. 





Just completed. 


The Wandering Jew; 


VOLUME the FIRST, octavo, price 9s. cloth. 


The Mysteries of Paris; 
VOLUME the FIRST, with 245 Illustrations on Wood; 
royal octavo, price 18s. cloth, full gilt, 


s 
The Library of Travel; 
VOLUME the FIRST, SYRIA and the HOLY LAND, 
with 180 Woodcuts; octavo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, or l4s. 
morocco. This work is well adapted for a School Prize 
or Christmas Present. 





NEW WORKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER, 


The Child of the Islands; a Poem. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, with an Illustration by 
Daniel Maclise, R.A. ; Crown octavo. 


Zoe: the History of Two Lives. 
A Novel. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. 3 vols. 
post octavo. 


Valentine M‘Clutchy, the Irish Agent; 
Or, CHRONICLES of the CASTLE CUMBER PRO- 
PERTY. By WILLIAM CARLETON, Author of 
‘Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ ‘ Far- 
dorougha, the Miser,’ ‘ Jane Sinclair,’ &c. Im 3 vols. 
post octavo. 


Poems; Tue Pirerm or Beaury—Tur Cor- 
TAGER'S SABBATH—Sonas—aND Minor Prgces. By 
SAMUEL MULLIN; with 23 Vignette Illustrations ; 
engraved in line by W. R. Smith, from Drawings by H. 
Warren; in a handsome Volume, uniform with Rogers’ 
* Italy.” 


The Foreign Library ; Part 24. 
TALES FROM THE GERMAN. By JOHN OXEN- 
FORD and C. A. FEILING. Part IL. 


Part 25. 
SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY of the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, Part VII. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. a 
J. MENZIES, Edinburgh; J. CUMMING, Dublin; and A. RUTHERGLEN, Glasgow. 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, Nov. 30. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready. 


I. 
MY ADVENTURES. By Col. Mouvosuape 
MAXWELL, K.H., C di 
vols. small 8vo. with Heer nage he a a 





i. 

THE PALAIS ROYAL: an Historical Romance. 
By the Author of ‘Henri Quatre; or, the Days of the 
League.’ 3 vols. 

IL. 

THE CRESCENT and the CROSS ; or, Romance 
and Realities of Eastern Travel. By ELIOT WARBUR- 
TON, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. with 21 Illustrations, 25s. bd. 


Iv. 
HILLINGDON HALL: a Tale of Country Life. 
By the Author of * Handley Cross.’ 3 vols. 


“The author of ‘ Handley Cross’ is a writer of no common 
romise. He has a world of knowledge of life and manners 
eyond what most of those now in vogue can pretend to.”’— 
Quarterly Review. 


v. 
a Novel. 


STRATHERN: By the CounTEss OF 
BLESSINGTON, (In a few days.) 


vi. 
THE MYSTERIES OF RUSSIA, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Plates, 21s. bound, 


REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA. 
By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


. The, Repevee | Nicholas and| 6. Conapivacy and Revolt in 
1s Subject 

The Serf—The Cossacs. 7. Religious Persecutions.- 

St. Petersburgh and its In-| 8. Moscow, the Steppe, &c, 
habitants. * Military bey oo of Russia. 

The Secret Police. . The Russian Nav 

one renee, Laws, and Tri- it, Commerce, 'Manufactures, 
unals 


o> eS 


12. Circassia, Georgia, &e. 


“ This is the most complete and perfect work that has ever 
been = on Russia. Of the authenticity of the details, 
and of the general truth of the statements in these volumes, we 
entertain no shadow of doubt.’"—Foreign Quarterly Review, Oct. 





The DECEMBER NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Contains the following Interesting Articles: 

. A Prose Masque: Proposed for Presentation at Court on a 


late occasion. 
. The Tallevrena F Papers, Part 9. Madame du Barri; and 
tae 


adame de 

Making Presents. By Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

The Recent Meeting of the Coinage at the Royal Mint. 
(Exclusive Report.) 


Conversations with the late W. Beckford, Esq., Author of 
*Vathek.’ No. 6. 


. The Song of the Seaweed. By Eliza Cook. 
. Lights and Foades in the Life of a Gentleman on Half-Pay, 
By W. H. Maxwell, Esq., Author of * Stories of Waterloo.’ 


sp 8 


o 


ND 


Reminiscences of Talma. By one of his Friends. 
A Duellist’s Vow. A Tale for the Times. 
. The Robertses on their Travels. By Mrs. Trollope. Chap- 


ters 19 and 2u, 

. The ieee Meet of the Season. By the Author of ‘ Peter 
(Conclude 

12. Voices from the Deep. 


‘13, The Crescent and the ‘Cross. By Eliot Warburton, Esq. 


see 


- 
= 





ARMY and NAVY. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER of COLBURN’S 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
AND NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL, 


CONTAINS: 


1. A Glance at the seerenching Session gen with reference to the 
Army and Navi at an Eye-witness 
ne Notices of affirtand. “Written on tie Spot. No. 4.—4. The 
val Chaplain's Note Book—5.' A Pursuit into the United 
States after British rters. Communicated by Sir James 
Alexander, K. unerals an estivals at Greenwich 
Hospital —7. The Monster Meetings; or, the Celts and the 
Saxons—s. ) R es in the Life of a Sailor—9. Conversations 
and Opinions of palor Maflin—l0, Visit to the Acherusean Pro- 
ase ag on the Pontic Sea—t). The War of Extermination in 
-America—l2. The History of Joep Company, By Col. 
Pirebrocen a Accidental Expl 4. The Nelson Dispatches 
ntal Messes — rd Ellen and Indian 
aval Architects—18. Lady Sale—19, lilitary Colo- 
nization—Stations of the Army and Navy, motions and Ap- 
pointments, with all the Professional News of the Month. 


Henry Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 








Recent Corks and Nelo Lditions. 


1. Sir Robert Adair’s Memoir of his Mis- 


sion to the Court of Vienna in 1806. 18s. 


2. Amy Ilerbert. By a Lady. Edited by 
the Rev. Wa. SewELL, B.D. A New Edition. 
[ Inanediately. 


3. The Collegian’s Guide, or Faithful Pic- 
tures of College Life. By an M.A. of Oxford. 
[Before Christmas. 


- Memoir and Correspondence of the late 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


. Halsted’s Life and Times of Richard the 


Third, as Duke of Gloucester and King of England. 





_ 


or 


2 vols. 30s, 
6. Sir Wm. A. Harris's Highlands of 
Ethiopia, and Embassy to Shoa. 3 vols. 42s. 


7. Haydon’s Lectures on Painting and De- 

sign. With Ilustrations by the Author. "12s, 

8. Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review. 4 vols. 48s. 

. Selections from the Speeches and Writ- 
ings of the late Lord King. With Memoir by Eari 
Fortescue. 12s, 

10. Laing’s Chronicle of the Early Kings 


of Norway, translated from Snorro Struleson’s ‘ Heim- 
skringla.’ 3 vols. 36s. 


11. Prof. Low On Landed Property and the 


Management of Estates. With Woodcuts. 21s. 


12. Macaulay’s Critical and Historical 
Essays contributed to The Edinburgh Review. 3 vols. 


13. Sir James of Sir 
Thomas More. 


© 


Mackintosh’s Life 
5s.; vellum (old style), 8s. 
14. Sir James Mackintosh’s Miscellaneous 
Works; including his Contributions to The Edinburgh 
Review. 3 vols, [In the press. 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce. 
A New Edition. 50s.; half-bound russia, 55s. 

16. M‘Culloch’s Geographical, Statistical, 
and Historical Dictionary. 2 vols. 4, 

17. Captain Marryat’s Settlers in Canada. 
Written for Young People. 2 yols. 128. 

18. Maunder’s Treasury of History. 

10s,.; bound, 12s. 

19. Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete ig One Volume. 2Is.; morocco, 42s. 

20. Ranke’s History of the Reformation. 
Translated by SARAH AvsTIN. Vols. 1 and 2. 

(In the press. 

21. Roberts's Life, Progresses, and Rebellion 

of James Duke of Monmouth. - 2 vols. 24s. 

22. The Works of the Rev. dney Smith, 
including his Contributions to The Bmore ~ Review. 

3 vols. portrait, 36s. 

23. Robert Southey’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Volume. 2l1s.; morocco, 42s. 

24. The Rey. Charles B. Tayler’s Margaret, 
orthe Pearl. 68. 

25. The Rey. Charles B. Tayler’s Trac- 
tarianism not of God: Sermons. ~ 6s. 

26. Dr. Ure’s Recent Improvements in 
Arts, Manufactures, and Mines; being a Supplement 
to his ‘ Dictionary.’ 14s. 

27. Capt. Von Orlich’s Travels in India. 
Translated from the German by H. Evans Lioyp, 

( Fust ready. 


28. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History ; 
and Autobiography. 8s. 


29. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. 
Second Series, witlr continuation of Autobiography. 
6s. 


— 
oe 


30. Webster’s and Parkes’s Encyclopedia 
of Domestic Economy. 50s. 


31. A New Edition of =" Witloughby’s 


Diary, in a smaller size. (immediately. 








London: Loxoman, BrowNy.GREEN, anp LonaMans. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST READY, 


The GREAT DUKE a MARLBOROUGH’ 
DESPATCHES and CORRESPONDENCE, from 1702 to 
1712. Edited by General the Right Hon. SIR GEORGE 
MURRAY, G.C.B. Portrait. Vols. I. to Ul. gyvo, 


II. 


CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS against the 
ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES of the 
CHURCH of ROME, selected from the Works of Eminent 
Divines of the Church of England. By JAMES BROGDEN, 
M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 4 vols. 8vo. 


Ill. 

MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA, during THIR. 
TEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE at the COURT of PEKIN, 
From the italian. By FORTUNATO PRANDI, Esq. Post 
8vo. (dteady.) 


Iv. 

LIGHT in DARKNESS, or CHURCHYARD 
THOUGILITS: being Suggestions for EPITAPHS and HEAD. 
STONES. By JOSEPH SNOW, Esq. Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 
(Neat week.) 


v. 
The THEOGONY of the HINDOOS; with 
their System of PriLosopHy and Cosmocoyy. An "Eases, 
By COUNT BJORNSTJERNA. 8vo. (Neat week.) 


vi. 


HAWKESTONE: a Tale of and for England, 


in the Year 184 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


vil. 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. By 


LORD BYRON. A New Eilition, with 60 Vignettes. v0. 
2ls. (Ready.) 


Lately published. 


I. 
A YACHT VOYAGE to TEXAS and the 


GULF of MEXICO, during the Year 1843. By Mrs. HOUS- 
TOUN, Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 

LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON; 
including his Correspondence and ANEcDoTE Book. By 
HORACE TWISS, Esq. Plates. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo. 

TIt. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of NEW SOUTH 
WALES, during a Residence in that Colony, from 1839 to 
1844. By Mrs. CHARLES MEREDITH. Post 8vo. 


IV. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. Com- 

as the Seven Years’ War in Germany, the Conquest of 

Canada, and the Foundation of the British Empire in India. 
By LORD MAHON. 8vo. 


EXCURSION Cia the SLAVE STATES, 
from WAsHInctoy on the Potomac, to the Faontimas of 
Mexico. By G. W. PEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. Map 
and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 


vi. 
THE AMBER WITCH. The most interesting 


Trial for Witchcraft yet known. Translated from the Ger- 
man. By LADY DUFF GORDON. Post 8vo. 


vil. 
LIFE of DR. ANDREW BELL: Author of 
the System of Mutual Tuition. By ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
L.L.D., and the Rey. C. C. SOUTHEY. 3 vols. 8vo. 


VIITt. 

MOROCCO and the MOORS. Being the » 
sults of a JOURNEY among the WILD TRIBES and 
SAVAGE ANIMALS of WESTERN BARBARY. by 
DRUMMOND HAY, Esq. Post 8vo. 


LIFE and VOYAGES of SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE,. with numerous Original Letters. By JOH 
BARROW, Esq. F.S.A. Abridged Edition. Post 8vo. 


LETTERS from CANADA and the UNITED 
STATES, written during a Journey in North America. By 
J. R. GODLEY, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo- 


SCENES: and TALES ‘of COUNTRY LIFE; 
with RecouEctions of NaTcRAL History. By EDWARD 
JESSE, Esq. Woodcuts. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 


An Essay towards a Faithful Description of the 
Republic of Mexico—[ Versuch, §c.| By Ed- 
ward Miihlenpfordt. 2 vols. Hanover, Kius; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 

Tur volumes thus modestly entitled, contain a 

thousand pages of information respecting Mexico 

and its several departments. The work, which 
is arranged in the form of a treatise, has not, for 
the general reader, the interest of a book of tra- 
vels, where the writer colours the scenes he 

asses through with his own experiences and 
adventures; but, as a copious store of materials 
on Mexican geography, ethnography, and sta- 
tistics, it will be found useful to all those who 
have a motive for making themselves intimately 
acquainted with the republic. The right criti- 
cism upon such a work is to give a succinct ac- 
count of its contents, with some specimens of 
the style in which they are treated; and this we 
shall proceed to do. 

The first volume is devoted to a general view of 
the immense tract of country included under the 
Mexican Republic. Ofcourse, in endeavouring to 
give information as complete as possible upon the 
geography, climate, and produce of the land, our 
author has given old accounts with some new par- 
ticulars, and is considerably indebted to Hum- 
boldt, as indeed every one must be who writes of 
New Spain. A pleasing feature in our author’s 
descriptions is, that they are evidently written 
con amore ; and if, in some instances, they may 
seem diffuse, this is only in character with the 
vast provinces which he undertakes to describe. 
Mexico, inherently wealthy in its vegetable and 
metallic productions, interesting for its mysteri- 
ous trophies of an ancient civilization, and its 
Indian tribes of unexplored origin, and situated 
most favourably for world-commerce, only re- 
quires good, stable, and progressive institutions 
to take an important part in commercial history. 
Our author’s account is all the better for not 
interfering with the endless contentions of Span- 
ish politics, unworthy as they are of the lend 
which they have chosen as their theatre, and 
proving their partizans to be little actors, though 
upon ‘a vast stage, and in presence of a great 
audience. 

Chap. 1 describes the situation of Mexico, its 
boundaries, the islands belonging to it, and its 
old and new divisions. Chap. 2 gives an account 
of its geography and geology, its climates, 
mountains, and rivers. Chap. 3 is devoted to 
its vegetable productions, agriculture, and colo- 
nial produce. Chap. 4 is occupied with its zo- 
ology. Chap. 5 gives copious information re- 
specting the population, Indian tribes, American 
migrations, the former and present condition of 
the people, their moral and social character, &c. 

hap. 6 gives an account of the institutions of 

Church and State; and the seventh chapter ex- 

plains the condition of industry and commerce. 

The second volume is occupied with more 
special descriptions of the several provinces of 
the republic, which the writer divides into three 
groups; those on the eastern coast, those on the 
western coast, and those in the interior, On 
each of the states he gives us all the information 
which he has been able to collect from the best 
authorities within his reach, assisted by the me- 
moranda of a seven years’ residence in the coun- 
try. There is every reason to suppose that, 
though on some particulars he may be uncertain, 
he has succeeded, upon the whole, in attaining 
the object of his essay, and given us a faithful 
description of the leading features in the vast 
Provinces of Mexico. 

Of the city of Mexico our author, of course, 





has not much that is new to relate ; but we ex- 
tract his remarks on its pestiferous suburbs, the 
results of a strange processof civilization, which 
has been followed for many centuries, by those 
who have conquered large territories, and not 
made one spot of the earth’s surface better by 
their conquest ;—who have erected their thrones 
in foreign lands, and then built towns to corrupt 
the air and poison the people. Let all who are 
warlike, Epaminondas-like, direct their zeal 
against the dirt of the world :— 

Still more uncleanly and miserable than the city 
itself are the suburbs, or so-called “ barrios.” The 
traveller who for the first time enters Mexico, as he 
proceeds through the suburbs, can hardly believe that 
he finds himself in the wealthy capital of New Spain, 
this supposed El Dorado. The streets are narrow, 
and in many places without pavement, full of mud 
and heaps of ordure. The houses are small, low, 
built of unburned limestone, and many of them 
without even rough-cast. Offensive odours proceed 
from the doors and windows, infecting the air breathed 
by the ragged and wild-looking inhabitants. These 
suburbs are lurking-places for all vices—dens of ini- 
quities. Even in daylight, it is not advisable to go 
through them unarmed, though police horse-soldiers 
ride through them day and night. 

But Mexico, like many other places, appears 
to most advantage at such a distance as prevents 
the eye from “entering into particulars ;” and 
the view from the tower of its cathedral is pe- 
culiarly grand :— 

I climbed one of the towers of the cathedral. At 
my feet lay the great “ Plaza Mayor,” where a crowd 
of people, looking like ants, were driving, riding, and 
walking. Towers and cupolas rose above the streets 
of flat-roofed houses. No panorama of any other 
city, at least in Europe, can vie with this view of 
Mexico and its neighbourhood. But Humboldt is 
right: it is not by the buildings and monuments of 
the city itself, nor by its regularity and the breadth 
of its endless streets, that the mighty impression is 
made upon the mind of the spectator; but by the 
majesty of the incomparably glorious nature which 
surrounds the capital. It is not in any particulars of 
the prospect that its charm consists; but in the new, 
indescribable sublimity of the vast whole. 

Mexico might please a Malthusian by the slow 
increase of its population :— 

The causes of this slow increase lie obviously near 
athand. We find them in the depressing policy with 
which Spain has treated her colonies, in frequent civil 
contentions, proscriptions, priestly celibacy, numerous 
convents, contagious diseases, and the neglect of their 
children prevalent among the lower classes, which is 
fostered by the opinion, that for baptized infants there 
can be no greater happiness than an early escape from 
this world. The Mexicans themselves complain of 
their slowly increasing population, and have some- 
times made the most singular proposals for an im- 
provement in this respect. 

But the most interesting topic connected with 
Mexican history is the fate of the aborigines, 
whose condition has been so little improved by 
their intercourse with a professedly civilized 
and Christian nation. The question regarding 
the nature and extent of that civilization which 
the Spanish despotism destroyed, is one of con- 
siderable interest. A great experiment has been 
tried on certain principles of policy in Mexico, 
and with very poor success, as all the world 
knows :— 

It is a difficult matter to define the parts which 
the several races have contributed to the population 
of the country. The deep-rooted prejudice in favour 
of the white complexion is a great hindrance to suc- 
cess in all our inquiries on this subject. * * The 
number of pure negroes is small and continually de- 
creasing ; so that, in a few years, they will be lost in 
the Mexican population, as none are now imported, 
and those at present in the country, released from 
slavery, will be soon mingled with the other shades of 
colour. Texas forms an exception to this remark, 
where North American settlers bring in negroes under 
the title of “ apprentices bound for 99 years.” We 








cannot contemplate without pity the present races of 
Mexican Indians, when we contrast them with their 
forefathers previous to the conquest. Among these 
we find tribes of men who had attained to a certain 
degree of civilization. In their picture-writings we see 
recorded historical events, remarkable occurrences, 
boundaries of countries, and legislative enactments. 
They built towns, bridges, dams, decorated palaces, 
and pyramidical temples with their four sides almost 
correctly facing the four cardinal points. They knew 
the value and mode of working several metals, and 
could cut and polish gems. Their feudal system, 
their civil and military institutions, the developement 
and preservation of their clerical and aristocratical 
orders, the existence of small tribes of people en- 
joying republican constitutions close beside despotic 
monarchies,—these prove that they must have had a 
civilization, which pre-supposes a long political exist- 
ence and progress of the tribes among whom it was 
developed. It is not our purpose to inquiré whence 
this civilization was derived. It is not the question 
whence, but how, this civilization has been developed 
among various tribes of men which should occupy 
the attention of the historical inquirer. The wonder 
which the remnants of Mexican and Peruvian anti- 
quity have excited among the learned, connected 
with the well-founded fact of an Amerjgan migration 
from the north to the south, from the th to the 
end of the twelfth century, has led som® inquirers to 
seek the origin, not only of their civilizations but of 
the people themselves in Asia. Resemblances have 
been found between the physical characteristics of 
the Americans and those of the Malays and Mongols; 
but, as Humboldt justly remarks, though a relation- 
ship may have been pointed out, no identity between 
these races of men has been proved. However we 
may speculate upon the origin of this old civilization 
of the Mexican tribes, it was, probably, never deeply 
rooted in the mass of the people ; but perhaps rather 
the exclusive property of a small class among them, 
and thus soon destroyed by the conquest of the 
country. The most wealthy and cultivated of the 
people would be likely to prove the first victims of 
the rapacious conquistaddres, and the cruelty of 
Spanish policy. Christian fanaticism raged against 
the Indian priests, who were probably the chief guar- 
dians of all historical, astronomical, and scientific 
records. The Spaniards burned the picture-writings 
in which these records were contained. Fray Judn 
de Zumarraga, the first bishop of Mexico, of Vandal- 
like memory, was particularly zealous in this work of 
destruction, and burned large collections of these 
picture-writings, the meaning and value of which his 
narrow mind could not understand, but which he 
accounted the productions of the evil one. The 
native population was treated with contempt; and, 
to avoid this degradation, the more respectable would 
intermarry with the Spanish intruders, call their chil- 
dren Spaniards, and bring them up in total ignorance 
of the history and manners of their Mexican fore- 
fathers. 


There is considerable interest in the inquiry 
respecting this Mexican civilization before the 
conquest. If it could be shown that it was ever 
a general and well-grounded cultivation of the 
mass of the people, then the conquest would 
present an unique instance of a retrogression in 
the movements of the world’s history; but if it 
was the civilization of a class, the esoteric Pa 
perty of a sect ora hierarchy, then it only affords 
another instance of the insecurity of every sys- 
tem not founded upon and supported by popular 
improvement. There is something melancholy 
and boding of decay rather than of progress in 
the present aspect of the Mexican Indian tribes. 
We extract a few notices of their condition, 
character, and customs; and link them together, 
so as to form a general sketch of the people:— 


The Mexican Indian of the present day is generally 
serious and taciturn, almost melancholy, when he is 
not excited either by music or spirituous liquors, 
This serious character may be remarked even in the 
children ; for at five or six years of age they appear 
more thoughtful and knowing than North-European 
children at nine or ten years of age. This appearance 
of gravity is not, however, to be attributed to speedy 
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intellectual developement, and this aspect of youth, 
defective in everything like childish cheerfulness 
and trustfulness, isby no means pleasing. Nor can 
this seriousness and reserve in the Indian character 
be entirely attributed to the despotic sway exercised 
over the people first by their native rulers, and, after- 
wards, by the Spaniards ; for the same characteristics 
are observed among other native tribes of America 
which have never suffered from political oppression, 
To the tyranny of their government, however, we 
may more fairly attribute the immoveable obstinacy 
for which they are also remarkable. It is almost 
impossible to move an Indian to do anything which 
he has once resolved not to do. Witticismsand jokes 
are very rare among the Indians, and I have never 
heard one of them laugh heartily, even during 
intoxication. But other feelings are, at such a time, 
warmly expressed which are, generally, kept deep-hid 
in the bosom ; and I have heard inebriated Indians 
declare themselves the rightful masters of the country 
and talk of driving out the Creoles. The charge of 
deep-rooted indolence has been urged against the 
present race of Indians; but was it not the copper- 
coloured race which performed the heavy tasks 
imposed by the white usurpers? and what prodigious 
structures and wonderful efforts of art did they not 
produce before the Spanish invasion ! All the natives 
of hot climates love the dolce far niente, and the 
Creoles of Mexico are as much open to this charge as 
the Indians themselves. And can we wonder if the 
people who, under their Spanish masters, have been 
deprived of all their civil rights and the fruits of their 
labours, have, at last, sunk into listless indolence ? 
The necessaries of life are easily found in this climate, 
and what stimulus is there for the Indian to exert 
himself for the acquisition of luxuries beyond his 
daily wants? The following facts may show how 
easily these people are satisfied. Among the Indians 
of Mistéca, in the province of Oajaca, and among 
those also in the neighbourhood of Puébla, you find 
some families who possess great property. Inthe villages 
Ocotlan, San Pedro, and many others, there were, in 
former days, traders in cochineal, who have received 
in one year as much as 50,000 or even100,000 pesos, 
and even now, when the price of the staple has fallen, 
large sumsare gained in these places. It is notorious 
that, at all times, the greater part of the money so 
realized has been buried and kept shut up from all 
further use; of this fact an instance came under 
my observation, during the visit I paid to the 
village of San Pedro. The clergyman there informed 
me that, a short time ago, he had administered the 
last sacrament to a dying man who was known 
to have buried the large sums of money which 
he had made in the cochineal trade. The priest 
had exhorted him, most earnestly, to make known, 
for the benefit of his children, the spot where he had 
concealed his treasure ; but it was in vain. “No!” 
said the obstinate Indian, “the gold can be of no 
use to my children: let them work as I have 
done, and they will never suffer from want!” 
Humboldt has remarked that the greatest talent of 
the Indians isimitation. The images of saints made 
among them now are just after the original models 
introduced by the Spaniards; but surely the old 
architecture, the civilization and policy of these tribes, 
in former days, was not altogether a work of imita- 
tion; and when the Indian enters upon a practical 
realization of his civil rights and aspires to the com- 
forts and ornaments of life, we may hope to see him 
awake out of his long lethargy and put forth again 
his suppressed intellectual faculties. The Indians 
cherish a tender fondness for their children, and treat 
them, indeed, with too great indulgence ; for instance, 
in affording them nourishment from the breast up to 
a late period in some cases. As the traveller Edward 
Alexander tells us that he once saw a child who, just 
after leaving the breast of his mother, solaced him- 
self by smoking a cigar, I have seen in Mexico, a 
boy, of from seven to eight years old, throw down a 
bundle of brush-wood to stand upon and indulge in 
this infantine luxury. The remarkable passion for 
flowers which Cortez found among the Indians of 
Anahuac is still observable. On all festivals, pro- 
cessions, &¢c., the churches and the porches are 
decorated with garlands, and the domestic altars in 
the Indian huts are similarly decked with the flowers 
of the season. The introduction of Christianity had 
upon the Mexican Indians little effect further than 





to substitute for the idolatrous, and, sometimes, bloody 
rites of their oid religion the ceremonies belonging to 
a milder creed. ‘The expression which Bullock 
heard used by the Indians, and of which we may. 
still hear some variations, “* We have now three very 
good Spanish gods, and they have left us also, 
some of our old ones,” shows how little the copper- 
coloured race has penetrated into the meaning of 
Christianity. Still, for all the cunning with which their 
teachers strove to inweave the rites of Christianity 
with the old customs of the race, they cherish some 
recollections of their old worship, and it is suspected, 
perhaps not without reason, that still, in some secret 
caves and recesses of the Cordilleras mountains, the 
old heathen saturnalia are celebrated, and even 
children are offered up to the gods, according to the 
custom of the ancient Azteks, The Indian selects 
the image of his patron-saint,to which he prays for a 
good harvest, &c., and promises offerings which he 
brings if his prayers are answered; but, if not, he 
reproaches his saint for unkindness in the rudest 
style, and chooses another for the next year. 
Instances of manslaughter occur more frequently 
in Mexico than in any other country. Within the 
seven years, from 1824 to 1831, in the single prevince 
of Oajaca, there were above 2,000 cases of this kind ; 
and in the city of Mexico and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood about 150 instances are reckoned to take 
place ina year. These cases generally occur in the 
open day, and nine-tenths of them are the sudden 
results of rage or drunkenness. Next to the pas- 
sionate temperament of the Mexican, we may 
reckon, as the cause of this frequency of violent acts, 
the bad regulations of old Spanish justice, which, 
while sanguinary in theory, is negligent and careless 
in practice. Of the above number of crimes in the 
province of Oajdca in only ¢iree instances were the 
perpetrators executed. With regard to the moral 
and religious condition of the Mexican population, it 
may be inferred from the above statements that we 
have no favourable account to give. The expression 
of a Mexican clergyman concerning his flock may 
pass tolerably well as an account of the Mexicans 
generally —* They are good Catholics ; but bad Chris- 
tians.” Pyrotechnic displays of devotion cost Mexico 
as much gunpowder as its civil wars, Frequently the 
early morning of a religious festival is disturbed with 
the hissings of countless rockets, and the firing of 
cannons, muskets, and pistols. Through the day 
there is a deafening noise of banging, cracking, hiss- 
ing and whizzing, assisted by the clamour of the 
church-bells. At night, the fire-works in honour of the 
saint, flights of rockets, wheels, tourbillons, fire-spitting 
dragons, variously illuminated towers and churches, 
raging dragons and other beasts carrying about trans- 
parencies of eagles, serpents, cactus-trees and the tree 
of liberty, and scattering fire on every side, are very 
splendid. The death of young children is celebrated 
among the people more as an occasion of joyfulness 
than of sorrow; because the souls of the deceased 
innocents are supposed to be transported, at once, to 
heaven without passing through purgatory. Gaily 
dressed and decorated with flowers, with uncovered 
face and the hands folded as in prayer, the little 
corpse is set out, for a while, as a spectacle ; then, 
without a coffin, but attended with music and flights 
of rockets, it is borne, sometimes by the mother her- 
self, to the grave. After the burial-ceremony, friends 
and relatives meet at the house of the bereaved 
parents for the fandango, and there play, sing, dance, 
drink, and rejoice over the introduction of the 
little one into the society of angels. Every new 
building, church, chapel or dwelling-house, theatre 
or machine, must have an ecclesiastical consecration 
in Mexico. At the baptism of the inanimate child 
godfathers are chosen, who have to bear the expense 
of the ceremony. The priest, in full array, pro- 
nounces his benediction upen the new structure and 
sprinkles every part of it with holy water, As in 
Italy, so itis the custom in Mexico to have an annual 
consecration of all domesticanimals. OnSt. Anthony’s 
day, the horses, mules, oxen, asses, dogs, &c., are led 
to the doors of certain churches, where, for a trifling 
consideration, they are sprinkled with holy water and 
receive the church’s benediction. Religious tolera- 
tion is not legally established in Mexico; but 
this, theoretically, most intolerant country is, prac- 
tically, tolerant to a considerable degree. The priests 
overlook the varieties of creeds, and endeavour to 





avoid every contention between foreigners and ecele. 
siastical authority. At the consecration of churches, 
chapels, &c., strangers are invited to stand as god. 
fathers in spite of their notorious heresy. At collec. 
tions, too, for ecclesiastical purposes, the protestant 
foreigner is in no danger of being passed by. The 
English here have the right of burial accordj 
to protestant forms, and, sometimes, allow other 
foreigners to share in the privilege.—Proposals of 
formal and legally established toleration are made 
and books advocating this measure have been 
published. 

We must here conclude our notice, without 
ew to specify the details contained in the 
second volume. As a compendium of informa- 
tion, gleaned from personal observations and the 
works of various travellers, these volumes may 
be useful; though they might, perhaps, have 
been more concise in their style without any loss 
of interest. 





New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writ- 
ings of Shakespeare. By the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A. Parts 1 and 2. Nichols, 

Five hundred and twenty-five octavo pages, 

containing much that is curious, but very little 

about Shakespeare. We have been informed 
and amused notwithstanding. In truth, we 
opened the work with no great expectations, 
though assured of Mr. Hunter’s character for 
diligent inquiry and successful discovery. Of 
the little thatis known about Shakespeare, “how 
nothing’s that!’ The few grains Mr. Hunter 
has got together enforce this lesson. He has 
reaped so scanty a harvest in our public reposi- 
tories, that no one need hereafter attempt, in 

Shakespeare’s own words, “to ear so barren a 

land.” 

Two hundred and twenty and eight years isit 
since Shakespeare died, and no one set seriously 
about collecting materials for his life till a cen- 
tury after his death. Stray antiquaries, like 
Aubrey and Oldys, preserved a few uncertainties; 
Theobald and others did something for the text; 
but Malone was the first to collect in the true 
spirit of antiquarian ardour. “‘ "Tis sixty years 
since,” and the materials consist of uncertain 
dates, a disputed chronology, a few disjointed 
facts, and a whole waggon-load of perhapses, 
“‘Seven hundred pounds and possibilities,” says 
Sir Hugh, “‘is good gifts.” Shakespeare’s bio- 
graphers have thought as highly of possibilities 
as Sir Hugh. 

Of Mr. Hunter’s long-promised and long- 
expected publication we have now two parts 
before us ; consisting of ‘“ Prolusions, genealo- 
gical and biographical, on the family of Shake- 
speare and other families connected with him,” 
and of “‘ Remarks upon the Comedies,” both ver- 
bal and chronological. The first of Mr. Hunter's 
new particulars, in point of importance, is his dis 
covery of the poet’sresidence, in 1598,in the parish 
of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, where Crosby Hall is 
situated, and where, in the church, are the monu- 
ments of Sir John Crosby, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
and other worthy citizens, the glory of a former 
age. ‘The document from which Mr. Hunter 
derives this piece of information is an assess- 
ment roll of the parish of St. Helen, dated the 
1st of October, 1598, for levying the first of three 
entire subsidies granted to Queen Elizabeth in 
the thirty-ninth year of herreign. _ It is not easy 
to determine the principle on which property 
was estimated in these assessment rolls, and this 
is the more to be regretted, because if the pri 
ciple were once understood, we might form some 
safer estimate of Shakespeare’s circumstances 
at this bright period in his career than we now 
possess. ‘The parish was a small one, and only 
forty persons (strangers or foreigners excepted) 
were assessed. The sum placed against the name 
of William Shakespeare is 5/. 13s, 4d. In 4 
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similar assessment roll of the year 1600 his name 
jsomitted. The strangers would appear to have 
peen taxed at double the rate of the parishioners. 

The doggrel lines on Combe, the usurer, attri- 
puted by Aubrey and others to Shakespeare, re- 
ceive some further illustration from the a 
sions of Mr. Hunter. The sexton of the church 
at Stratford would appear to have repeated some 
facetious verses by Shakespeare on old Combe 
when showing, in 1634, the poet’s monument 
and themonumentof old Combe to three stranger- 
visitors from Norwich :— 

“Jn the Lansdowne MS. at the British Museum, 
No. 213, there is an amusing account of a summer's 
journey taken by three officers, a captain, lieutenant, 
‘and ancient, in 1634. They set out from Norwich, 
and in the course of their tour visited Stratford, where 
they went to the church, in which they found the 
following monuments :—‘ A monument for the Ear] 
of Totness, and his lady, still living. The monu- 
ment of Sir Hugh Clopton. A neat monument of 
that famous English poet, Mr. William Shakespeare, 
who was born here ; and one of an old gentleman, a 
batchelor, Mr. Combe, upon whose name the said poet 
did merrily fann up some witty and facetious verses, 
which time would not give us leave to sacke up.’ The 
epitaph, so well known, does not at all answer to this: 
and there were, therefore, certainly at that period 
some lines of Shakespeare's in the church, now lost, 
written in the punning style of the times, allusive to 
the double sense of the word Combe, as the name of 
the person there interred, and the name also of a 
certain measure of corn. The words ‘name,’ ‘ fan,’ 
and ‘sack,’ lead directly and unequivocally to this 
conclusion.” 

The conjecture that the lines here referred to 
were in the church, i. e. cut or engraved upon a 
tomb, is surely a somewhat wild conjecture. 

The poet’s eldest daughter, Susannah, married 
Dr. Hall, of Stratford, a physician of repute, 
and better still, of very general practice. Hall 
died in 1635, at the age of sixty, leaving certain 
MSS. behind him, prepared for the press, on the 
subject of his own profession. An interesting 
reference to these MSS. has been detected by 
Mr. Hunter, in the first edition of a little volume 
of ‘Select Observations on English Bodies, or 
Cures for Desperate Diseases ;’ printed in 1657, 
by Cooke, a puritan surgeon of Warwick. Ma- 
lone contented himself with referring to the third 
edition of these Observations, in which the pre- 
face is omitted. Cooke, the writer, makes a di- 
rect allusion to the daughter of Shakespeare— 
the favourite daughter, as Mr. Hunter and others 
call her, without, we think, sufficient reason :— 

“Being in my art an attendant to parts of some 
regiments to keep the pass at the bridge of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, there being then with me a mate, allied 
tothe gentleman that wrote the following observations 
in Latin, he invited me to the house of Mrs. Halli, 
wife of the deceased, to see the books left by Mr. 
Hall. After a view of them, she told me she had 
some books left by one that professed physic with her 
husband, for some money. I told her if I liked them 
I would give her the money again ; she brought them 
forth, amongst which there was this, with another of 
the author's, both intended for the press. I being 
acquainted with Mr. Hall’s hand, told her that one 
or two of them were her husband’s, and showed them 
her. She denied: I affirmed ; till I perceived she 
began to be offended. “At last I returned her the 
money. After some time of trial of what had been 
observed, I resolved to put it to press, according to 

reconceived intentions, to which end I sent it to 
don, where, after being viewed by an able doctor, 
he returned answer, that it might be useful, but the 
tin wassoabbreviated and false, that it would require 
the like pains as to write a new one.” 

This is an interesting notice ; but we must 
observe, that Mr. Hunter is hardly justified in 
Die that the selection published was left by 

Ir 








tators, respecting the admirable verses ‘On 
— Master Shakespeare and his Poems,”’ 
signed I. M.S., prefixed to the second folio, 
1632. ‘ Probably,” says Malone, ‘ Jasper 
Mayne.” “ Possibly,”’ says Mr. Collier, “John 
Milton, Student. We know of no other poet of 
the time capable of writing the lines. We feel 
morally certain that they are by Milton.” But 
hear Mr. Hunter :— 

“ The signature is J. M. 8.‘ Jasper Mayne, Student’ 
is the received explanation ; but it may be questioned 
whether he was equal to the production of them, 
though there are verses of his, inferior indeed, but 
not very unlike them. They could not be Milton’s. 
I have heard ‘* Master John Seldon’ as a conjecture, 
and there are some probabilities attending it. Mr. 
Boaden wrote an elegant criticism upon these lines, 
and in assigning them to their author he treats the 
signature as a mere blind, and boldly asserts that 
they are Chapman's. There were many verse writers 
of the period, the initial letters of whose names were 
J. M. but they are all obscure men except Mayne and 
Milton ;: and he could have been no common person 
who produced this noble tribute to the memory and 
muse of Shakespeare.” 

Was John Marston an obscure name? No 
mean person John Marston, and a Warwickshire 
man withal. He who wrote half a dozen or 
more successful plays, the dedication and epi- 
logue to ‘The Malcontent,’ and whose ‘Satires’ 
went through two or three editions in his life, 
and have been more than once reprinted,—he 
had both the inclination to suggest, and the skill 
to produce a copy of verses equal in every respect 
to the lines in question. We are far from saying 
that we feel “morally certain” they are by Mar- 
ston. Weonly hint how dangerous it is to speak 
positively on a point so obscure as the one under 
consideration. 

Charles Lamb tells a delightful story of some 
half dozen Blue-coat boys (when he was a Blue) 
starting off one fine whole holiday for the banks 
of the river Lea and the skirts of Epping Forest, 
to discover Philip Quarll’s Island. bn just such 
another profitless expedition had this new Herne 
the Hunter started, when he sought among 
printed books of rarity in the Bodleian, and still 
rarer MSS. in the Museum for the original 
island of The Tempest. The party of Blue-coat 
boys were paying unconsciously a noble compli- 
ment to the truth and distinctness of the story 
that fired their youthful desires for distant disco- 
— ; but Mr. femme, a grave and steady man, 
and an F.S.A. into the bargain, pays no great 
compliment to the inexhaustible genius of Shake- 
—_— when he would find a lay-figure for every 
thought, and a latitude and longitude in Arrow- 
smith’s Atlas for the original of Prospero’s en- 
chanted island. As if Shakespeare had thought 
for two moments of any one island in particular; 
as if he were that barren rascal, as Dr. Johnson 
ee. it, which Mr. Hunter would have us be- 
ieve him to have been. Our readers will, per- 





haps, remember, that Mr. Hunter was guilty of | 


some such learned delusion as this in the shape 
of a printed volume some four or five years since 
[see No. 636]. He there contended for the 
island of Lampedusa, and in the part on the 


Comedies before us, he is as warm as ever on the | 


subject; nay, warmer than before. He still 
broods and wakes over his long-loved Lampe- 
dusa :— ; 


Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear ; 


and in the part before us has produced a long 
chapter of remarks that will merit to be enume- 
rated hereafter among the follies of the wise. 
Commentators and critics had pretty well 
agreed that ‘ The Tempest’ was “ the last heir of 
its author's invention.” Mr. Hunter is of a dif- 


all for publication, for it is evident that | ferent opinion. ‘So far,” he says, “ from being 


several of the -Observations, even in the first 
edition, are not Dr. Hall’s at all. Again Mr. 


the work of a late period of the poet’s life, it 
appears to me to be an early work, the growth 


Hunter stumbles, we think, with the Commen- , of what we may call the youth of his dramatic 
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life; and* indeed, that, of all the plays which 
are wholly his, it is nearly the first in point of 
time, as it is indisputably among the first in the 
order of merit.” Mr. Hunter thus makes out 
his case :—Meres (a name accidentally famous 
for preserving a few things accidentally) men- 
tions a play of Shakespeare’s as existing in 1598 
under the name of ‘ Love’s Labours Won.’ He 
names it as one of twelve ; eleven are well known 
—where then is the twelfth? ‘The question 
is,” says Mr. Hunter, “ whether this play is not 
‘The Tempest’? ” He next satisfies himself that 
it is. ‘‘ It appears to me quite conclusive,’’ he 
says, “that this, and no other, is the ‘ Love's La- 
bours Won,’’’ and thus changes the period of 
the production of ‘The Tempest’ from 1611 
(when we first hear of it through Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s discovery) to 1598, the date of Meres’s 
publication. We agree with Mr. Hunter so far 
that some such play did actually exist—that 
Meres was not likely to be mistaken, for his work 
exhibits a very intimate acquaintance with the 
printed and stage literature of his time. Nor is 
Mr. Hunter ignorant of the peculiar position he 
assumes. “This is one of the points,” he says, 
“in which I must humbly confess I stand opposed 
to every one else.”’ Dr. Farmer thought that 
Meres alluded to the play of ‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well.’ 

Mr. Hunter now advances “ another step, and 
submits reasons for thinking that ‘The Tempest’ 
was acted with great success in 1596, nearly 
seven years before the death of Queen Elizabeth.” 
These reasons extend over several pages, and 
are therefore too long for extract and obser- 
vation. Let us try and represent them truly.— 
Mr. Hunter returns to the old belief that the 
a to Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his 

umour’ contains, not a covert or concealed, 
but an open and avowed attack on the plays of 
Shakespeare. ‘Who but Caliban,” he says, 
‘“‘ can be intended in the line— 

You that have so graced monsters, may like men ? 
to what in the dramatic representations of the 
time can the line— 
Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to please, 

be referred with more probability than to the 
descent of Juno in the masque? We know,” he 
adds, “from Henslowe, that Jonson’s ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour’ was played in the Novem- 
ber of 1596.” We know no such thing. Hen- 
slowe records the performance of “ A comedie ot 
Vmers,”’ as he calls it, eleven several times be- 
tween the 25th of November 1596 and the 11th 
of February 1597. But what authority have we 
for saying that this is Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man 
in his Humour’? Positively none; it is mere 
guess-work and assumption. On the otherhand, 
Ben Jonson himself tells us that “This comedie 
was first acted in the year 1598 by the then Lord 
Chamberlayne his servants.” The prologue 
quoted by Mr. Hunter was first spoken, there- 
fore, not in 1596, but two years later, viz. 1598, 
and spoken (stranger still) in Shakespeare’s own 
theatre, and before a play in which he was, as 
Ben Jonson tells us, one of “the principal 
comedians.” Shakespeare, therefore, might, 
possibly, have spoken the prologue so severe 
upon his own plays. A date, says Mr. Hunter, 
is a robust kind of evidence, and we quite agree 
with him. 

The story of ‘ The Tempest’ has hitherto been 
thought to have lain concealed in the history of 
‘ Aurelio and Isabella.’ Collins, the poet, told 
Thomas Warton so, but the book has hitherto 
escaped the commentators. Mr. Hunter has at 
last, however, succeeded in discovering a copy ; 
and the plot contains, he tells us, no kind of re- 
semblance to the story of ‘‘The Tempest.’ Col- 
lins, in his days of sorrow, may have confound- 
ed one book with another; Warton was not 
likely to fall into an error of this kind. 
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Capell pointed out a passage in ‘ The Tempest’ 
which Shakespeare is said to have borrowed from 
Florio's translation of Montaigne, first printed 
in the year 1603. The resemblance is not too 
great to be accidental. Hurd had hardly in- 
cluded it in his marks of imitation, but Mr. 
Hunter treats it as astumbling-block in his way, 
and hints (nay, more than hints) that Shake- 
speare might have had a MS. penes me! If 
Shakespeare copied Fiorio, itis more likely that he 
copied from his own copy of Florio, the edition 
of 1603, now in the British Museum. But 
this would not answer Mr. Hunter’s theory. 
There is yet another passage in ‘The Tempest’ 
(“ the cloud-capp'd towers,” &c.) which the poet 
is thought to have borrowed from the ‘ Darius’ 
of Sir William Alexander, another publication 
of the year 1603. This, however, is no stum- 
bling-block in the way of Mr. Hunter. ‘ Pas- 
sages such as this,” he says, “are to be found 
in the poetry of all nations ;” a remark equally 
applicable, as we think, to the passage said to 
have been versified from the prose of resolute 

lorio. 

There is a passage in ‘Much Ado about No- 
thing,’ on which Mr. Hunter has a great deal to 


say :— 
Beatrice. By my troth, I am exceeding ill:—hey-ho! 
Maryaret. For a hawk, a horse, or a husband ? 


Beatrice. For the letter that begins them all—l. 
“This is a poor jest,” says Johnson; ‘some- 
what obscure, and not worth the trouble of elu- 
cidation.”” ‘And so it is,” says Mr. Hunter, 
‘were there no more in it than the learned 
commentator perceived.” And what does the 
reader think Mr. Hunter finds in the jest? much 
more than we can see, with all the light and ad- 
vantages of his learned link. As Mr. W. H. 
before the Sonnets stands for Mister William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke (Mr. Hunter is as- 
sured of this), so H. stands for the same Mr. 
Herbert. ‘Nor are we to express surprise,”’ 
Mr. Hunter tells us, “if we find the character 
of a young nobleman of those times partially 
reflected in the character of Benedick, and that 
certain events in the history of that young no- 


bleman’s life were the immediate occasion of 


writing these scenes of the drama.’ These 
events Mr. Hunter finds in the Sydney Papers, 
published by Collins. 

We first hear of the play of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’ in the year 1600, at a time when, Mr. 
Hunter remarks, William, Lord Herbert (Mr. 
Hunter's H.) was a wild young bachelor, fond 
of plays, with no inclination to marry (the niece, 
be it understood, of the Lord Admiral of the 
Armada), with a dying father, holding for the 
then uncertain tenure of his life the important 
office of Lord President of Wales; with an am- 
bitious uncle, Sir Robert Sydney, then governor 
of Flushing—the said Sir Robert having a cor- 
respondent at court of the name of Rowland 
Whyte, just such another gossiping intelligencer 
as Garrard was tothe great Lord Strafford. Lord 


Pembroke on the point of death, the desire of 


Rowland Whyte.is to obtain the office of Lord 
President of Wales for his friend, Sir Robert 
Sydney. But this is no easy matter. The in- 
fluential man at court, the great Lord Admiral, 


must countenance the claim: he is unwilling. | 


He must, therefore, have some inducement. He 
has a niece, and Rowland Whyte would find a 
husband for her in the son of the dying earl. 
This might have answered (for the father died 
shortly after) had not Mr. Whyte discovered 
that this Benedick of a son was without any dis- 
position at all to marry. 

And is this all for the letter that begins them 
all. Truly all. And is there anything very re- 
markable, let us ask, in a young man at Lord 
Herbert's age (just twenty at the time) declining 
to marry a certain lady to please a busy-body 
like Whyte, or gratify the ambition of an uncle 


for his father’s office before the life is out of the 
body of his father? There is this that is remark- 
able, and most commendable it is,—that Lord 
Herbert at such a time, and for such self-seck- 
ing, was without any disposition at all to marry. 
Yet Mr. Hunter would have us believe that 
Shakespeare was a poet employed by Rowland 
Whyte to write a series of persuasives ¢o mar- 
riage in the shape of certain Sonnets; that the 
Sonnets, therefore, refer directly to Lord Herbert, 
and Beatrice plays upon the name of Herbert 
when she is ill for the letter H. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the 
respect we entertain for the well-directed, though 
| not the well-digested, labours of Mr. Hunter. 
| Some of his less ambitious views are curious and 
to the point, but he builds up his larger theories 

to as little purpose as his friend, Rowland 
Whyte. 





| Foreign Library.—Tales from the German. Se- 

lected and Translated by John Oxenford and 

C. A. Feiling. Part I. Chapman & Hall. 
Tue design of this library comes in as supple- 
mentary to the deficiencies of our Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews, which are conducted on such 
unsatisfactory methods, that the English reader 
at the end of the year has really added little or 
nothing to his knowledge of foreign literature ; 
but by means of direct translations such as the 
present, he will, in a short time, be initiated into 
its very ‘form and pressure.” The series in- 
cludes many historical works ; but we have pre- 
ferred the imaginative series, as introducing us 
at once into the spirit of the literary mind of the 
continent—in the present instance, that of Ger- 
many. ITere the editors, every way competent 
to their task, have presented us with some of the 
most celebrated romancists, from Muszeus to 
Immermann, that have illustrated the course and 
tendency of fantastic fiction. In the ‘ Libussa’ 
of J. H. Muszus, we see it still retained within 
the limits of classical association; there is an 
ancient spirit—an old nursery tone, which mo- 
ralizes the extravagance of a fairy tale, and puts 
a transparent meaning into it, so that for the 
most part it is as clear as afable of sop, though 
wrought out with more narrative elegance, 
and adorned with poetic graces. A similar moral 
purpose is apparent in Schiller’s ‘Criminal from 
Lost Honour ;’ it is an obvious apologue, de- 
signed to read a lesson to statesmen which they 
cannot mistake. ‘The Cold Heart,’ by Wilhelm 
Hauff, is in a more elaborate vein, and shows a 
perverse intellectuality ever at work to give the 
production an air of eccentricity; still the very 
title, and the incident which it indicates, serve 
to explain its significance, so that the meanest 
capacity can scarcely miss its application. When, 
however, we come to Karl Immermann and his 
‘ Wonders in the Spessart,’ we have a philoso- 
phical idea to deal with, which requires more 
acquaintance with the schools than the nursery. 
He affects to presuppose the expediency of some 
knowledge of Hegel-ism; yet after all, this 
goes not very far, the obvious moral being, that 
premature age is induced by transcendental 
studies. We are, however, carried back to the 
nursery by Hauff’s tale of ‘ Nose, the Dwarf,’ 
which professes to have no purpose but theamuse- 
ment of infantile fancy in illustrating the virtues 
of asneeze. The ‘Axel’ of C. F. Van der Velde 
is an ordinary tale, enforcing disinterested love. 
Hoffmann’s ‘Sandman’demands, however, special 
attention, as an example of, the comic and terrible 
in union, It is marked with all the convulsive 
genius of the man; you could swear on its pe- 
rusal to his unhappy temperament, and that dis- 
cord of his nature which craved undue excite- 
ment. Alas! Hoffmann was the victim of his 
own imagination, and appalled himself with the 
terrors he was so fond of creating. ‘The thing 

















before us is a caricature ; attributing, in fact, an 
insane tendency to the influence of the idle 
terrors which are sometimes uttered to induce 
children to obedience,—such as telling them, as 
in the tale itself, that “they must go to bed, i 
cause the Sandman is coming, who throws dust 
into the eyes of little children.” Hoffmann per- 
a drew from himself in this story, and pro- 
bably depictures the nervous disease which he 
suffered as the effect of intemperate habits, and 
which ultimately caused his death. 

Distinct from all these, and having en inde- 
yendent status, is the ‘ Michael Kohthaas,’ by 
Teinrich von Kleist. The story is historical 
giving a veritable yet stirring picture of the Lu. 
theran times ; but, as the author’s manner was, in 
the style of a report, divested of reflective, spe- 
culative, and discursive dialogue, carrying the 
reader to the end of the story with the utmost 
rapidity, asif space were wanting for more than 
the most succinct detail of important facts. As 
this powerful tale is almost unknown in England, 
we fall indulge our readers with some account 
of it. 

The hero is a certain farmer and horse-dealer, 
named Michael Kohlhaas, living on the banks 
of the Hafel, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century; an honest man, the son of a school- 
master, and until his 30th year, the pattern of a 
good citizen. Just about that time, one Squire 
Wenzel von Tronka succeeded to the possession 
of a stately castle and estate by the Elbe, on 
which he had chosen to erecta toll-bar, at which 
one day Michael and his horses were stopped, 
and a groschen demanded for passing. ‘This, 
after some hesitation and parley, Kohlhaas paid; 
but no sooner had he passed the bar than he 
met with another interruption, the castellan de- 
manding his passport. On this, the worthy 
horse- dealer required an interview with the squire 
himself, and found him ia his hall, drinking with 
some boon companions. Up they all start, pro- 

fessedly to look at his horses, and after seeing 
them, talk about their price ; but as they would 
not purchase, Michael prepares to depart, butis 
stopped on the pretence of the passport; nor is he 
ultimately suffered to go his way without leaving 
some of his horses in pledge—a pair of blacks 
to which they had evidently taken a liking. 

On reaching Dresden, and applying at the 
Secretary’s office, Kohlhaas finds that “ the story 
about the passport is a mere fable,” and receives 
a certificate to that effect ; from which circum- 
stance he conceives that what had happened was 
only “the thin squire’s jest.” He is, however, 
soon undeceived; for it turns out that both his 
horses and his man have been exceedingly ill- 
used in his absence. ‘ Instead of his sleek, 
well-fed blacks, he saw a couple of skinny, jaded 
creatures, with bones on which things might 
have been hung as on hooks, and manes en- 
tangled from want of care; in a word, a true 
picture of animal misery.” They had been 
used as draught cattle in the fields, and nearly 
starved. A quarrel ensued, and Kohthaas re- 
fused to take them back in such a plight. 
Subsequent conversation with his servant more- 
over showed that he had been grievously and 
wantonly injured, in defence of his master’s pro- 
perty; him, accordingly, Koblhaas sends to b 
that he may get well ofhis wounds, and makes up 
his determination to have justice, in which he's 
fully corroborated by his wife, Lisbeth, and 
accordingly sets out for Dresden, to bring his 
complaint before the proper tribunal. 

Baffled in that quarter, he afterwards, by 
the advice and assistance of the town governor, 
lays his case before the Elector of Brandenburg; 
but gains no more by the move than a rebuke 
as ‘‘a vexatious litigant.” His horses mean- 
while are still employed by the squire in fie 
labour. Great aceordingly is the suffering 
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the honest man’s mind, under intolerable wrong. 
With a friend and neighbour he makes a hasty 
bargain concerning his farm and house, prepar- 
ing for revenge. To avert these fearful arrange- 
ments, his wife proposes to bear personally a 
petition to the sovereign himself. This proves 
the most unsuccessful step of all. For pushing 
forward too boldly towards the presence, poor 
Lisbeth receives a wound from a lance, and is 
prought back to her husband in a dying state. 
Kohlhaas’s feelings become the more embittered 
by this event. Giving to his faithful partner a 
significant and sumptuous funeral, he prepares 
for revenge :— { 

“Taking a seat, he drew up a decree, in which, by 
virtue of his innate power, he condemned the Squire 
Wenzel von Tronka, within three days after the sight 
thereof, to bring back to Kohlhaasenbriick the horses 
which hehad taken, and which he had spoiled by field- 
work, and to feed them in person in his stables until 
they wererestored to their good condition. This paper 
he conveyed by a messenger on horseback, whom he 
instructed to return to Kohlhaasenbriick imme- 
diately after he had delivered it. The three days 
having passed and no horses having been delivered, 
he called Herse to him, informed him of the notice 
he had given to the squire concerning the feeding, 
and asked him which of two things he would do: 
whether he would go with him to the Tronkenburg 
and fetch the squire, or whether, when he was brought 
him, he would hold the whip over him, in case he 
should prove lazy in obeying the decree in the Kohl- 
haasenbriick stables. Herse shouted out * Let us 
begin to-day, master, and flinging his cap into the 
air swore that he would have a thong twisted into ten 
knots to teach the art of currying. Kohlhaas sold 
his house, sent his children in a vehicle over the 
border, called, in addition to Herse, the rest of his 
servants, seven in number, and all astrue as steel, 
at the approach of night, armed them, mounted 
them, and set off for the Tronkenburg.” 

At the Tronkenburg, Kohlhaas, with his little 
band,commenced the work of vengeance, burn- 
ing down the castle, slaying the castellan and 
the bailiff with their wives and children, and 
seeking everywhere for the squire, who however 
had escaped, taking refuge in the convent of 
Erlabnn: whereupon Kohlhaas issued his 
mandate, calling upon “ the whole country to 
give no assistance to Squire Von Tronka, with 
whom he was engaged in lawful war, and bound 
every inhabitant, not excepting his friends and 
relations, to deliver up to him the aforesaid 
squire, under the penalty of life and limb, and 
conflagration of all that might be called pro- 
perty.”"— 

“This declaration he distributed through the 
country round, by means of travellers and strangers. 
To his servant, Waldmann, he gave a copy with the 
special charge that it was to be put into the hands of 
the Lady Antonia at Erlabrunn. Heafterwards gained 
over some of the Tronkenburg servants, who were 
discontented with the squire, and tempted by the 
prospect of booty, wished to enter his service. These 
he armed after the fashion of infantry with daggers 
and cross-bars, teaching them to sit behind the ser- 
vants on horseback. After having turned into 
money all that the troops had raked together, and 
divided the money among them, he rested from his 
sad occupation for some hours, under the gate of the 
castle.” 

Michael Kohthaas was now fairly committed 
to a revolutionary system of incendiarism. His 
band increased—he sought his victim every- 
where —and his power became fearful. We 
cannot go into the minute detail of the story; 
because every sentence of the original is as 
full of matter as an entire paragraph, and each 
paragraph equal to a chapter ofa modern novel. 
At length all the authorities are roused; the 
city of Leipzig is in peril, and the Elector 
himself proceeds to collect a force of 2000 men, 
headed by himself, on purpose to capture 
Kohlhaas. The attention of Luther also, is 
awakened to the danger, and he,— 





—* supported by the authority which he owed to his 
position in the world, took upon himself by the force 
of words to call back Kohlhaas into the path of order, 
and trusting to a suitable element in the heart of the 
incendiary, caused a placard, worded as follows, to be 
set up in all the towns and villages of the electorate: 
‘ Kohlhaas—thou who pretendest that thou art depu- 
ted to wield the sword of justice, what art thou doing, 
presumptuous one, in the madness of thy blind pas- 
sion, thou who art filled with injustice from the crown 
of thy head to the sole of thy foot? Because thy 
sovereign, whose subject thou art, hath refused thee 
justice, dost thou arise in, godless man, the cause of 
worldly good, with fire and sword, and break in like 
the wolf of the desert upon the peaceful community 
that he protecteth. Thou, who misleadest mankind 
by a declaration full of untruth and craftiness, dost 
thou believe, sinner that thou art, the same pretext 
will avail thee before God on that day when the 
recesses of every heart shall be revealed ? How canst 
thou say that justice has been denied—thou, whose 
savage heart, excited by an evil spirit of self-revenge, 
entirely gave up the trouble of seeking it after the 
failure of thy first trivial endeavours ? Isa bench of 
beadles and tipstafts, who intercept letters, or keep to 
themselves the knowledge they should communicate, 
the power that ruleth? Must I tell thee, impious 
man, that thy ruler knoweth nothing of thy affair? 
What do I say? Why that the sovereign against 
whom thou rebellest doth not even know thy name, 
and that when thou appearest before the throne of 
God, thinking to accuse him, he with a serene coun- 
tenance will say: ‘ Lord, to this man did I no wrong, 
for his existence is strange unto my soul.” Know 
that the sword that thou bearest is the sword of rob- 
bery and murder; thou art a rebel and no warrior 
ofthe just God. Thine end upon earth is the wheel 
and the gallows, and thine end hereafter is that con- 
demnation which threateneth the worker of evil and 
impiety.’ ”’ 

We pass over the scene between Kohlhaas and 
Luther; for to quote all the fine things in this 
tale would be to extract every separate incident. 
The result of the interview was, that Luther 
interfered with the Elector of Saxony to procure 
an amnesty in favour of the horse-dealer’s claims. 
After much debate, the Elector adopted Luther's 
advice; whereupon Kohlhaas dismissed his band, 
gave up his property to the state, and repaired to 
Dresden to renew his suit, in the legal form. 
Matters seemed thus to be in a fair way; but 
nevertheless justice halted, and ultimately an 
improper use was made of a provisional guard 
set upon his person. Kohlhaas being declared 
a prisoner, the amnesty is broken.  Pre- 
viously to this, a popular prejudice had gained 
ground against him, arising from a singular yet 
natural accident. A knacker had by order 
brought the horses in question to Débbeln, but 
in a condition so hopeless, that Squire Wenzel 
himself failed to recognize them. Kohthaas is 
accordingly called upon to identify them, which 
he does :— 

“The chamberlain had no sooner heard what 
Kohlhaas said, than he approached the knacker with 
a hurried step, that made the plume of his helmet 
shake,and flung him a purse full of gold ; and while 
the man, with the purse in his hand, was staring at his 
money, and was combing back his hair with a leaden 
comb, he ordered his servant to detach the horses and 
lead them home. This servant who at his master’s 
call, had Teft a circle of friends and relatives in the 
crowd, went up to the horses over a large puddle, with 
a face somewhat crimson. Scarcely, however, had 
he touched the halter, than his cousin, Master Him- 
boldt, with the words, ‘You shall not touch that 
carrion,’ seized his arm and flung him from the cart. 
He added, picking his way over the puddie to the 
chamberlain, who stood dumb with astonishment, 
that he must get a knacker’s boy to perform such an 
office for him. The chamberlain, who, foaming with 
rage, gazed for a moment at Himboldt, turned round, 
and called after the guard over the heads of the 
knights who were about him. As soon as, by the 
order of Baron von Wenk, an officer with some 
electoral troopers had made his appearance from the 
castle, he desired him, after briefly setting forth the 





shameful acts of rebellion which the burghers of the 
city ventured on, instantly to take the ringleader, 
Master Himboldt, into custody. Then seizing Him- 
boldt hy the collar, he accused him of flinging away 
from the cart the servant who, by his orders, was 
unbinding the horses, and otherwise ill-using him. 
Master Himboldt, throwing of the chamberlain with 
a dexterous twist, said: ‘ Gracious sir, telling a fellow 
of twenty what he ought to do, is not inciting him to 
rebellion. Ask him whether, against all usage and 
propriety, he will meddle with those horses that are 
tied up to the cart. Ifhe will after what I have told 
him—why be it so! For all that I care, he may flay 
them on the spot if he pleases.’ Upon this the 
chamberlain turned round to the servant, and asked 
him whether he had any objection to fulfil his com- 
mands; namely, to untie Kohlhaas’s horses, and take 
them home. The lad timidly slinking among the 
burghers, answered that the horses must be made 
decent before he could do anything of the sort ; 
whereupon the chamberlain darted after him, tore off 
his hat, which bore the badge of his house, trampled 
it under foot, drew his sword, and hunting the fellow 
about with furious strokes of the blade, made him at 
once quit the spot and his service together. ‘ Strike 
theruffian to the ground !’ shouted Master Himboldt, 
and while the burghers indignant at the spectacle, 
combined together and forced away the guard, he 
knocked down the chamberlain from behind, tore off 
his mantle, collar, and helmet, twisted the sword out 
of his hand, and furiously flung it toa distance. In 
vain did Squire Wenzel, saving himself from the 
tumult, call on the knights to assist his cousin; before 
they could advance astep they were dispersed by the 
pressure of the people, so that the chamberlain who 
had hurt his head by the fall, was exposed to all the 
fury of the mob. Nothing could have saved him but 
the appearance of a troop of soldiers who happened 
to he riding by, and whom the officer of the electoral 
troopers called to his assistance. This officer, after 
repelling the multitude, seized the enraged Himboldt, 
who was conducted to prison by some knights, while 
two friends picked up from the ground the unfortunate 
chamberlain all covered with blood, and took him 
home. Such was the unlucky termination of the 
really well-meant and honest attempt to repair the 
wrong which had been done to the horse-dealer. 
The knacker of Dibbeln, whose business was over, and 
who did not want to stop any longer, tied the horses 
to a lamp-post as scon as the people began to disperse, 
and there they stood all day, without any one to care 
about them—a jest for the loiterers in the street. 
Indeed, for the want of all other attendance, the 
police was obliged to take them in hand, and towards 
night called upon the knacker of Dresden to keep 
them in the yard before the town till further directions. 
This occurrence, though the horse-dealer had nothing 
to do with it, awakened among the better and more 
temperate sort of people, a feeling which was highly 
unfavourable to his cause. The relation in which 
he stood to the state was considered quite unsufferable, 
and both in private houses and in public places, the 
opinion was expressed, that it would be better todo him 
a manifest injustice, and again annul the whole affair, 
than show him justice in such a small matter merely 
to gratify his mad obstinacy, especially as such justice 
would only be the reward of his deeds of violence.” 
Meanwhile, matters are aggravated by one 
Nagelschmidt, a member of Kohlhaas’s former 
band, daring to re-assemble some of his men, and 
set up the trade of agitation for himself. Kohl- 
haas at first clears himself from all suspicion of 
partaking in his designs, but ultimately gets 
involved in the snare. For when he found that 
the amnesty was broken, he felt himself disposed 
to accept the overtures of Nagelschmidt ; which 
he was betrayed into doing; and having been 
thus compromised, was thrown into the city 
prison, heavily laden with chains, proceed- 
ings being commenced against him, on the 
ground of his letters of acceptance. He was 
finally condemned to have his flesh torn with 
hot pincers, and his body quartered and burned 
between the wheel and the gallows. The Elector 
of Brandenburg interfered to claim him as his 
subject, and accordingly the horse-dealer was, 
with his five children, conveyed to Berlin, On 
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the road, the cortége fell in with the Elector of 
Saxony and his wife, the Lady Heloise, at Herz- 
berg; who, with their hunting party, were feast- 
ing in the open air, An interview which the 
royal pair have with the accused, blends with 
the otherwise plain course of the narrative the 
mysterious interest of an unexplained secret, 
connected with a little leaden case, suspended 
from Michael’s neck by a silken thread—and 
given to him under peculiar circumstances by a 
gipsy woman. The story of this talisman so 
affects the Elector, that he suffers a fit of 
apoplexy. On recovering, he shows great 
anxiety to get possession of the apparently 
worthless slip of paper, and employs a page to 
follow Kohlhaas, with an offer of life and liberty 
as the price of it, but this Michael stubbornly 
refuses. The legal proceedings against himself, 
and those against the squire, meanwhile progress 
simultaneously. The former the Elector of 
Saxony seeks to stay, that he may have time to 
get hold of the important document; failing in 
which, he falls into a new illness; for the paper 
contained a prophecy concerning the fortunes 
of his house, which the gipsy had written at his 
own request, but, out of apparent caprice, had 
afterwards given to Kohlhaas. On hearing this 
account, the chamberlain of the Elector under- 
takes the business in which the page had failed. 
Fortunately, he finds at Berlin an old rag-woman, 
answering to the description well enough, to 
suggest the idea of his nym her off on Kohl- 
haas for the gipsy herself, that she, by stratagem, 
may get from him the paper. She is, indeed, 
the same identical woman; nay, Kohlhaas “ re- 
marked a singular likeness between her and his 
deceased wife Lisbeth.” 

What mystery is meant by all this, must be 
left to the reader’s solution, after presenting him 
with the following conclusion of the story :— 

* At last the portentous Monday arrived, on which 
he was to atone to the world for his too hasty attempt 
to procure justice, and still the city was in general 
commotion, not being able to give up the hope that 
some decree would yet come to save him. Accom- 
panied by a strong guard, and with his two boys in 
his arms—a favour he had expressly asked at the bar 
of the tribunal—he was stepping from the gate of 
his prison, led by Jacob Freysing, when, through the 
midst of a mournful throng of acquaintance who shook 
hands with him and bade him farewell, the castellan 
of the electoral castle pressed forward to him with a 
disturbed countenance, and gave him a note which 
he said he had received from an old woman. Kohl- 
haas, while he looked upon the man, who was little 
known to him, with astonishment, opened the note, 
the seal of which, impressed on a wafer, reminded 
him 4f the well-known gipsy. Who can describe 
his astonishment when he read as follows :— 

‘Kontnaas,—The Elector of Saxony is in Berlin. 
He is gone before thee to the place of execution; 
and thou mayest know him, if, indeed, it concerns 
thee, by a hat with blue and white feathers. I 
need not tell thee the purpose for which he comes. 
As soon as thou art buried, he will dig up the case, 
and have the paper opened which it contains. 

‘Tuy EvizaBetu.’ 

* Kohlhaas, turning to the castellan in the greatest 
astonishment, asked him if he knew the won- 
derful woman who had given him the note. ‘The 
castellan began to answer: ‘ Kohlhaas, the woman 
* but he stopped short in the middle of his 
speech; and Kohlhaas, being carried along by the 
train, which proceeded at this moment, could not hear 
what the man, who seemed to tremble in every limb, 
was saying to him. When he came to the place of 
execution, he found the Elector of Brandenburg on 
horseback there, with his train, among whom was 
the Chancellor Heinrich yon Geusau, in the midst 
of an immense concourse of people. To the right 
of the elector stood the imperial advocate, Franz 
Miiller, with a copy of the sentence in his hand, 
while on his left, with the decree of the Dresden 
Court chamber, was his own advocate, the jurist 
Anton Ziuner. In the midst of the half-open 





bundle of things and the two horses, now sleek and 
in good condition, beating the ground with their 
hoofs. For the Chancellor Henry had carried every 
point of the suit, which, in the name of his master, 
he had commenced at Dresden against Squire Wen- 
zel von Tronka ; and consequently the horses, after 
they had been restored to honour by the ceremony 
of waving a flag over their heads, had been taken out 
of the hands of the flayer, and, having been fattened 


by the squire’s men, had been handed over to the | 
advocate in the Dresden market, in the presence of | 


a commission appointed forthe purpose. Therefore, 
the elector, when Kohlhaas, attended by the guard, 
ascended the court to him, said: * Now Kohlhaas, 
this is the day on which you have justice. Here 
I give you back all which you were forced to lose at 
the Tronkenburg, your horses, handkerchief, money, 
linen, and the expenses for medical attendance on 
your man, Herse, who fell at Miilberg. Are you 
content with me? Kolhhaas, while with open, 
sparkling eyes, he read over the decree which was 
put into his hands, at a hint from the chancellor, 
put down the two children whom he carried, and 
when he found in it an article, by which Squire 
Wenzel was condemned to be imprisoned for 
two years, quite overcome by his feelings, he threw 
himself down before the elector, with his hands 
crossed on his breast. Joyfully assuring the 
chancellor, as he arose, and laid his hands on his 
bosom, that his highest wish on earth was fulfilled, 
he went up to the horses, examined them, and patted 
their fat necks, cheerfully telling the chancellor, as 
he returned to him, that he made a present of them 
to his two sons, Henry and Leopold. The chancellor, 
Henry von Geusau, bending down to him from his 
horse with a friendly aspect, promised him in the 
name of the elector, that his last bequest should be 
held sacred, and requested him to dispose of the 
other things in the bundle according to his pleasure. 
Upon this Kohlhaas called out of the mob Herse’s 
old mother, whom he perceived in the square, and 
giving her the things, said, ‘Here, mother, this 
belongs to you,’ adding, at the same time, the sum 
which was in the bundle, to pay damages, as a com- 
fort for herold days. The elector then cried, ‘ Now, 
Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer, thou to whom satisfaction 
has been accorded, prepare to give satisfaction thy- 
self for the breach of the public peace.’ Kohilhaas, 
taking off his hat, and throwing it down, said, that he 
was ready, and giving the children, after he had once 
more lifted them up and pressed them to his heart, 
to the farmer of Kohlhaasenbriick, he stepped up to 
the block, while the farmer, silently weeping, led 
the children from the place. He then took the 
handkerchief from his neck, and opened his doublet, 
when taking a cursory glance at the circle of people, 
he perceived at a short distance from himself, between 
two knights, who nearly concealed him, the well- 
known man with blue and white plumes, Kohlhaas, 
bringing himself close to him by a sudden step, which 
astonished the surrounding guard, took the case from 
his breast. Taking the paper out, he opened it,read 
it, and fixing his eye on the man with the plume, 
who began to entertain hopes, put it into his mouth 
and swallowed it. At this sight, the man with the 
blue and white feathers fell down in convulsions. 
Kohlhaas, while the man’s astonished attendants 
stooped down and raised him from the ground, turned 
to the scaffold, where his head fell beneath the axe 
of the executioner. Thus ends the history of Kohl- 
haas. The corpse was put into a coffin, amid the 
general lamentations of the people. While the 
bearers were raising it to bury it decently in the 
suburban church-yard, the elector called to him the 
sons of the deceased, and dubbed them knights, 
declaring to the chancellor, that they should be 
brought up in his school of pages. The Elector of 
Saxony, wounded in mind and body, soon returned 
to Dresden, and the rest concerning him must be 
sought in his history. As for Kohlhaas, some of his 
descendants, brave, joyous people, were living in 
Mecklenburg in the last century.” 


Thus ends the tale ; illustrating the sentiment 
of justice as a principle in the human bosom; 
showing how dearer it is than liberty or life, and 
how, when withheld and perverted by the public 





tribunals, it reverts to individual responsibility, 





and, re-assuming its savage character, appears 
with the attributes of private vengeance. 





A Voice from North Africa. By N. Davis, 

Edinburgh, Ritchie; London Hamilton & Co, 
Tue only thing of interest in this little volume 
is a notice of the adventures of a deserter from 
the French army in Algiers, and even this jg 
sadly mangled by the unskilfulness of the nar- 
rator. A brief sketch of the story will probably 
be acceptable to our readers. Johan Gottlieb 
Kriiger, a native of Rhenish Prussia, was induced 
by the representations of French “ crimps” to 
enlist in the foreign legion serving in Algiers, 
and was sent with his comrades to garrison 
Bugia, where he found hard work, scanty sup- 
ee of food, no pay, and very harsh treatment 
rom his superior officers. At length he re- 
solved to desert, and made his escape from Bugia 
in March 1834, and, after great suffering, from 
hunger, he fell into the hands of some Arabs, by 
whom he was at first kindly treated. Whilst 
endeavouring to amuse his hosts with the few 
words of their language he had picked up, 
another Arab arrived, who addressed him in 
tolerable French :-— 

“The Arab told him, that he had been to the 
coast, and had intercourse with the French, whom, 
he said, he hated from the bottom of his heart. This 
gave poor Kriiger great uneasiness, as it was useless 
to tell the Arabs that he was a Prussian, and had 
been enticed into the French service: this Arab took 
him for a Frenchman and their enemy, and would 
listen to no explanations. The other Arabs were 
soon of their countryman’s opinion ; and though they 
knew nothing more of the French than what this 
Arab told them, (as the conquests of the French on 
the coast had not reached them,) they believed them 
to be the enemies of the Mohammedans, and conse- 
quently also theirs. Kriiger had now to expect the 
treatment of an enemy. The Arab left him for a 
short time, and when he returned he addressed him 
in these words :—‘I am very sorry to be the messen- 
ger of bad tidings; behold this new sword with 
which I am requested by the inhabitants of this 
village to sever thy head from thy body: and behold 
this new pot which is to contain it!” How Kriiger 
must have felt at hearing these words, can much easier 
be imagined than described. He, however, gathered 
up all his strength and courage, and asked, whether 
this operation was to take place immediately ; andif 
so, as all resistance was useless, he begged his execu- 
tioner to do his duty as quick as possible. But the 
Arab calmly told him ‘to sleep quietly that night, 
as he could delay his duty till the following morning.’ 
After he had said this, he remained yet a few minutes 
with Kriiger, expressing his sorrow for the fate that 
awaited him, and driving the people out of the room, 
left the unfortunate man to himself.” 

From this imminent danger Kriiger was saved 
by a dervish who induced him to turn Moham- 
medan, an act which Mr. Davis gravely defends 
on the ground of the prophetic claims of Christ 
being recognized in the Koran! It was not 
until he had visited another tribe that he com- 
pleted the initiatory rites of Islamism, on which 
occasion he received a new name, Mohammed 
Ebn Abd-Allah Shereef, the last name, which 
signifies “ saint,” was given him in consequence 
of his supposed skill in medicine :— 

“ A European, a saint, and a physician, the Arabs 
thought he must be possessed of supernatural powers, 
and therefore brought him to some ruins in the 
neighbourhood of Chifza, where, they said, there are 
many treasures hidden, which, by his skill, they 
requested him to discover and bring forth. To un 
deceive them, Kriiger thought, was useless; as this 
idea had been engendered in them by their fore- 
fathers, who, in their opinion, were infallible. Accord- 
ingly, he pretended to offer a prayer, and after lying 
for about a half hour on a stone, on which there 
was a Latin inscription, in a listening position, he 
told them the treasure must yet be hidden for twenty- 
five years, and then a poor young man will 
fortunate enough to possess himself of it, who will 
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then be chosen as their chief. They believed the 
story, and Kriiger’s fame was not in the least 
ken.” 

rte, or as we shall henceforth call him, 
Abdallah, met with another German deserter, 
and both disguised as dervishes set out on a tour 
among the Arab tribes of Mount Atlas. At 
Medianah the career of Abdallah’s companion 
was suddenly cut short :— 

«Qn their arrival, they asked to be introduced to 
the chief: but no sooner did the companion of Abd- 
allah behold him, than he trembled for fear, having 
been with him before, and, it would appear, had 
played some trick upon him. The chief, atter 
observing him for a few moments, said to him, 
‘0 Joseph, is it you? and turning to some Arabs 
near, he said to them, ‘ Take this fellow, and cut his 
head off; Ged has brought him back to me, for the 
purpose of being punished for his vile actions.’ No 
sooner was this said, than poor Joseph was dragged 
off in a most merciless manner, and Abdallah saw him 
no more.” 

He subsequently met with other deserters, and 
gives a most lamentable account of their wretched 
condition. At Asemorn Abdallah was stripped 
of his clothes, and sold as a slave to the chief of 
a tribe called the Owlad Matta. While in this 
situation he witnessed a singular encounter be- 
tween the Owlad Matta and a rival tribe :-— 

“The Owlad Matta never remained longer in a 
place than six or seven days, always changing when 
they had no more pasture for their cattle. In this 
manner they proceeded, till one day, whilst Abdallah 
was watering the horses, some of the men came run- 
ning, calling out, *‘ Eladoo! eladoo!’ (the enemy! 
the enemy !) at which alarm all ran for their horses, 
took their arms, and went, with their chief and his 
two sons at their head, to meet the enemy, leaving 
the women in the meantime to pack up the tents. 
After an hour’s ride; they came within half-a-mile of 
their enemies, whére they arranged themselves in 
three files, awaiting the command of their chieftain. 
In the meantime, Gelela, the chief’s eldest son, a 
powerful and spirited young man, impatient to begin 
the combat, spurred his splendid white charger, which 
almost in a twinkling of an eye brought him within 
a pistol-shot of the enemy’s camp. This was an un- 
derstood challenge to their chief, who did not wait 
long to show Gelela his acceptance of it. In a few 
minutes, the two warriors (for such they were in 
every respect) met on the same spot; pistols were 
the arms which they agreed upon, of which the Owlad 
Matta were very glad, for Gelela was an excellent 
shot. Two shots were fired by each, from one of 
which the enemy’s chief was wounded. A third, and 
last, was agreed upon ; but thissoon made Bo Azes’ 
party tremble for their champion, as he was severcly 
wounded by his opponent. They now encountered 
each other with swords, weapons which both of them 
handled in a very masterly manner. The blood 
streamed on the ground from the numerous wounds 
received by each of them. Gelela, being exhausted, 
tried to make the last attack, and rushing towards his 
antagonist in the most furious manner, grasped hold 
of him, intending to wrest him from his saddle. 
Both of them fell to the ground ; their struggle was 
desperate, but for some time indecisive, till a mortal 
wound which Gelela received from his opponent 
stretched him dead upon the spot. Gelela was the 
cause of his own fate, having committed hostilities 
upon this neighbouring tribe during the absence of his 
father. No sooner did the Owlad Matta sce their 
young hero expire than they considered their fate 
decided, and a panic breaking out amongst them, 
they all, as one man, turned their backs upon the 
enemy, and galloped away as fast as their horses 
could carry them, crying out as loud as they could, 
Saidna Gelela maat! Saidna Gelela maat!* (our 
Lord Gelela is dead !) till they reached their own 
tents. Here all was thrown topsy-turvy; the tents 
and all other effects were placed upon the camels, 
and in a few moments the whole tribe, men, women, 
and childrea, were seen moving along towards the 
coast.” 

_ On reaching a place of safety aday of lamenta- 
tion was appointed for the loss of Gelela, and the 


account given of the mourning is not a little 
curious :— 








“Early in the morning all dressed themselves as 
bad as they could. The sucking camels, calves, and 
lambs, were tied and put into Gelela’s tents, whilst 
their mothers were let loose outside. The noise 
these animals made can easily be imagined. The 
women then came together dressed in all sorts of rags, 
with their hair loose, which they pulled out by hands- 
ful, at the same time weeping and crying as loud as 
they could. The men all sat quiet on the ground, 
with their heads bare, except some earth upon them. 
The boys beat the dogs, amounting to several hun- 
dreds, making them bark and howl. This harmonic 
music of roaring, howling, lamenting, and barking, 
was kept up the whole day long, and was afterwards 
repeated three hours daily during three weeks, when 
the mourning for Gelela was ended.” 

Abdallah after some time succeeded in making 
his escape from the Owlad Matta, but it was 
only to fall into the hands of the ferocious Bey 
of Constantina :— 

“ Abdallah was brought before this prince, who no 
sooner heard that he was a Christian than he ordered 
him to be put in chains, and thrown into a most 
horrid hole of a prison, where he remained two weeks, 
expecting daily to have an end put to his miserable 
existence. The gaoler happened to berather humane ; 
him Abdallah begged to intercede with the prince, to 
tell him that he was not a Frenchman, and in no wise 
deserved the wrath of his Highness. This the man 
did ; and early on the following morning the prisoner 
was taken out of his dungeon, and again introduced 
to Hag) Hamed. He was seated on a carpet outside 
of his tent, with two lions chained at a little distance 
from him. Near him was a certain Bo Azes, his 
minister, who also was seated crossed-legged on the 
ground. Opposite to them were several officers, 
forming a kind of semi-circle. The prisoner was 
placed in the midst of them, and was thus addressed 
by the Bey:—* Young man! your life was in the 
greatest danger; to-morrow I intended to have had 
your head cut off, and to have thrown your corpse to 
be devoured by these lions, had not Mustafa (the 
gaoler) come and told me you were not a Frenchman, 
Now, take this (handing him a few piastres,) and go, 
as your desire is, to visit the holy city: the Shareef 
with whom you came is still here.’ ” 

Having had many similar escapes, Abdallah 
at length reached Tunis, where he entered into 
the service of the Bey :— 

“Abdallah has since advanced to the office of 
Shater, a kind of body-guard, and is at present so 
contented with his situation, that he is far from really 
wishing to return to the faith of his fathers, I have 
often spoken to him of his condition, and entreated 
him to return to that Saviour whom he denied; but 
nothing could move him. He thought that he could 
mix a kind of Christianity with Mohammedanism 
which would ensure his going to heaven. He has 
married a Turkish woman, and has for ever aban- 
doned his country, his relations, and what is more 
his religion.” 

The object of Mr. Davis’s book is to recom- 
mend the establishment of a mission in North 


Africa for the conversion of the Jews and | 
| 


Mohammedans. 





FRENCH DRAMATIC NOVELTIES. 


sound affections and domestic duties. Can the 
French nation feel itself sick, and afraid of the 
future, that it is becoming so sensible? Ten 
years ago, the youngest of the play-wrights and 
the novelists would have been the most ferocious 
in his inventions—would have proved his know- 
ledge of life, by pretending a disgust thereof 
out-Byroning the most desperate Byronism—his 
acquaintance with the principles of Art, by se- 
lecting some monster, hitherto never admitted 





| 


into her temple, and screaming in the world’s 
ear, “Behold the one true beauty!” There 
have been days when such discontented and 
aspiring spirits invited one another to a pan of 
charcoal, as coolly as to a dinner at the Café de 
Paris—making their boast that Death was as 
familiarly to be tapped on the shoulder as the 
pleasantest of creditors, and that the grave was 
the real “snug lying’! Is the humour for the 
irreverent and the eng then, going by— 
that M. Emile Augier, in his maiden effort, dares 
to show the absurdity of such suicidal fancies, as 
well as the hollowness and the rottenness of the 
pleasures, out of which they are bred in a state 
of mental indigestion ? 

Whether these healthy changes are in progress 
or not, there are signs of good writing as well 
as of good sense in this little comedy; for the 
sake of which we are willing to overlook an 
absence of that exquisite neatness of construction 
practised by the Boulevard school of dramatists, 
headed by M. Scribe, (who may be called the 
Boulevard Academician)—with such trium- 
phant and unhesitating certainty. The first 
idea of ‘The Hemlock’ is whimsical to the 
fullest licence permitted by satire. The scene is 
laid at Athens—in the house of Clinias, an Al- 
cibiades some three-and-twenty years old, who 
invites to a joyous supper, two maturer boon 
companions, Paris and Cleon—a second Pylades 
and Orestes in the closeness of their affection, 
though somewhat differing in their practice of 
luxurious Epicureanism. By way of treating 
them with that rare pleasure—a new sensation— 
he announces to them, with aseriousness which 
disconcerts their yawning gaiety, that, thanks 
to their precious precepts and examples, he has 
become disgusted with himself, sated with 
pleasure, and resolved to have done with life : 
that (by way of chasse after supper) he has 
ordered a cup of hemlock, which they shall see 
him drink! It appears, too, that like other 
men about to take the leap, he has not been 





unmindful of his worldly affairs. The acquisition 
| of a new and beautiful slave from Cyprus—Hyp- 
polyta by name—has suggested to his cynical 
| fancy a capital way of disposing of his property. 
It is to fall to the heirship of whichever of his 
attached friends can prevail upon the lady to 
accept him for lover. The two remonstrate 
| angrily—Clinias replies that it is not in love, 
| but in vengeance for the ruin they have wrought 
on his heart, that he makes this bequest: which 


The Hemlock, Comedy, in verse, in Two Acts— | well he knows they will not decline. Then, 
[ La Cigué, Comédie,en deux Actes et en Vers.) | in spite of their indignant abnegations, he says, 


By Emile Augier. Second Edition. 
Furne et Cie; London, Jeffs. 


Paris, | that to give them time to consider, he shall leave 


'them awhile. We must now let M. Augier 


We have selected this little drama from a heap speak through our slight and paraphrastic inter- 
of recent minor productions for the French stage, | 


not because it has enjoyed the greatest vogue— 
that being reserved for the newest displays of 
Dejazet’s impudence, or Bouffé’s pathos, or 
Achard’s mirth—but as possessing a certain 
individuality which promises well for the author, 
and speaks not ill for the present temper of 
Parisian audiences. 

Not long ago we noticed the protest against 
duelling made by M. Empis, and permitted to pass 
by a parterre of fire-eaters. Here, however, is 
yet a greater wonder : a young French dramatist 
who dares to satirize Epicureanism, and to tell 
the blasé, that Life has charm and redemption in 


pretation; happy if, in spite of its deficiencies, 
the reader agree with us in el ne through- 
out the following scene, some sparkles of that 
fine comic spirit of old France, which was the 
life-breath of the scenes of Moliére, and the 
point of the periods of ‘ Zadig’ and ‘Candide.’ 
Paris. Basilisk !— 
Viper !—false friend !—bad heart !—a proper youth !— 
I scorn thee, too. Rare insolence, forsooth !— 
What !—make us act a farce, to serve his turn! 
Cleon. Nor hide it even!..so sure we should not spurn.. 
Paris. Well, his poor malice brightens but our glory,— 
Lo! the most brilliant moment of our story! 
ldid not think...... 
Cleon. Think, sir !—I did not pause! 





Paris. Honour spoke out—no thought of base applause ! 
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Cleon—'tis brave !—'tis fine !—Grand, lofty heart !— 
Strength to my friendship doth esteem impart! 

Cleon. We lose a friend: but "tis a loss to chain 
Soul close to soul, the two who still remain! 

Paris. Draw we the bonds more tight he strove to break, 
And show him minds no arts corrupt or shake! 

Cleon. So best revenge on him this planned disgrace ! 

Paris. Embrace we, Cleon! 

Cleon. Paris mine! embrace ! 

Paris. Keep thy trash, Clinias!| Money could not buy 
Moments like these of soul-exalting joy ! 

Cleon. Who could consent to sell his honour nice 
For poor three hundred talents as the price? 

Paris. Three...... 

Cleon. —hundred talents.... 

Paris. Thrice my debts’ amount— 

Cleon. Nay—let thy duns those silly trifles count ! 

Paris. I doubted not—my virtue never bent! 
Heavens! but three hundred.... 

Cleon. Paris! dost repent? 

Paris. Cleon! for shame! dost thou ? 

Cleon. I—Ileavens forefend 
The matter hits thee hard, not me, my friend! 
For let the harpies sleep, or let them rail, 
*Tis thee, not me, their word will put in jail! 

Paris. Tush! 1 think nought of them! 

Cleon. Thou thinkest of nought! 
And yet two judgments menace thee, I thought! 

Paris. So people say. 


Cleon. Why, then...... 
Paris. What then ?...... 
Cleon. In case 


Our friend's conditions outraged honour less, 
Free from all danger thou mightst end the game, 


Paris. Free? rich? but then the shame! 
Cleon. Aye, there it is !—His precious plan, at best, 
Is but to make of both a bitter jest— 
Love at our age! a mockery! a grimace !— 
Paris. Nay thou conldst play the suitor’s part with grace! 
That meaning eye—that manly carriage free— 
The laugh of Clinias would not fall on thee! 
Cleon. Why, then, on thee still less! Aught like thy mien 
For youth and freshness have I never seen ! 
I know not how—years do thee ne’er a wrong ! 
Paris. Thee—lucky fellow !—they make look more young! 
Cleon, Why then, one could, without absurd pretence !— 
Paris. So I should think! our scrupies rose not thence! 
Cleon. Whence then ? 
Paris. Thou thoughtst—like me—for gold, ’twere base 
To feign a love which had no real place. 
Cleon. Nay ; I for one, Hyppolita could woo. 
Such eyes !— 
Paris. So black! That neck of Venus too! 
Cleon. That hand like any child’s! 
Paris. And that round arm ! 
Cleon. That prettiest brow! 
aris. That shape of supple charm— 
Cleon. Heigho! we lose a treasure! 
Paris. Aye: ‘tis hard 
To be by pride from such a prize debarred ! 
Cleon. Methinks less haughty persons, in our plight, 
Would scarce, at once, so fair a prospect slight. 
Might they not shrewdly say—nay, justly prove 
Less delicacy better suits with Love? 
Each road he tries—no matter whence or where— 
Duty—Respect may plead—he does not care ; 
Each bond he breaks: each barrier he disdains, 
Nor whines, nor makes excuses—so he gains! 
Paris. My maxim, too! For eyes less sweet than those, 
In my wild days, I took my share of blows. 
Cleon, On which the wise ones might observe again, 
If thou couldst venture, at such cost of pain ; 
What folly ‘twere—when now is nought to bear— 
Paris. True...... 
Cleon. _—when the risk is nought—the blessing clear— 


Cleon. —when to refuse in such a case 
Were Honour’s bounds, absurdly, to o’erpass; 
When Reason in suspense, forbears to touch 
The East too little or the West too much— 
Paris. Since this falls short and that, near madness lies. . 
Cleon. Then, we're two fools! * 
Paris. What shall we do? 
Cleon. Advise !— 
Paris. Recant?—'Tis hard !— 
on. Past doubt ;—but, standing brave, 
A blind persistence makes the fault more grave ; 
Paris. Well, then—perchance, 'twere best in such a case! 
Cleon. Best !—right!—Thou savest me, Paris, witha grace. 
Paris. Nay, ’tis thy wisdom rather, shrewdest friend! 
Hath brought our folly to so wise an end. 
Cleon. Had’st thou been dumb, through life I had repented. 
Paris. Remorse had me for evermore tormented— 
Cleon. O bliss! when counsel to suspense is given ! 
Paris. Cleon! embrace ; and help my thanks to Heaven ! 


The experienced play-reader will be prepared 
at this accolade, for the entrance, also, of Clinias, 
who comes to receive the submission he had 
foreseen. He then introduces Hyppolita, in a 
style too Grandisonian to be lost upon the young 
lady : whois by no meansa common mercenary, 
but a damsel of worth and virtue. Indeed, so 
entirely do the graces of her modesty captivate 
the two dowager Greeks, that “the tug of war”’ 
comes presently : and each, from simply trying 
to recommend himself, is led into such an ani- 
. mated disparagement of his bosom friend, that 
by the time that Clinias looks in to see how the 











contest is speeding, they are only a finger’s 
breadth short of blows. The storm is comically 
wrought up; as is, also, the subsiding of the 
competitors’ wrath, with which the act closes. 

By this time Hyppolita, the slave, piqued out 
of her melancholy passiveness, has warmed up 
into a plan of her own. It is nct enough that 
she is to be instrumental in punishing the world- 
liness of the false friends of Clinias ; she would 
also, fain do something for his happiness (and 
her own), and, having got an inkling of the 
hemlock supper-draught, lays her measures ac- 
cordingly. She affects a great uncertainty as 
to which of the candidates she shall choose— 
and by her apparent earnestness in the matter, 
and a fair display (not, of course, made on pur- 
pose) of her own innocence and purity—so dis- 
tresses Clinias out of his indifference, that he 
begins to think she ought to be saved from falling 
into such selfish hands. He will leave her a 
legacy of kind counsel: but, well-a-day for his 
disgust of life !—in the interview sought by him 
to this effect, Hyppolita so entirely contrives to 
engage his attention, that he forgets time and 
world-weariness—starts, ill pleased, when the 
time of taking his draught is announced to him; 
and, after a little decent reluctance, is prevailed 
upon to commute his projected leap to the shores 
of Lethe for a flight from sophisticated Athens 
to Cyprus and a domestic life: his friends 
being left to console themselves, as such ex- 
perienced practitioners can. The sentimental 
part of the comedy is less happy in its execu- 
tion than the sarcastic: but Common-sense and 
Virtue are, by right prescriptive, apt to be stupid 
—on the stage. ; 

We have nothing to add, save that we believe 
M. Augier to be young—little known in the 
literary world of Paris—-and that his dedication 
announces him to be grandson to Pigault Le- 
Brun. A new play by him is said to be in pro- 
jection for the Théétre Francais. We hope 
that he will not lose hold of his trust in life, or 
the healthy tone of his mirth. By availing him- 
self of the opportunities popularity affords him 
to set forth sound principles in cheerful dress, 
he may gain a eb higher praise than belongs 
to mere Wit—or to such pseudo-morality as is in- 
culcated in the jail and hospital walks of fiction, 
so profitably traversed by the author of ‘Les 
Mystéres de Paris,’ and his school. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Divine Comedy in Rome—[Gittliche Komidie, §c.] 
by Leopold Schefer.— We noticed, some time since, 
Schefer’s ‘ Layman’s Breviary’ and ‘ Vigils’ [Nos. 
437, 824]. We complained of the philosophical 
abstraction in his verses, which he has here trans- 
ferred into the shape of a novel, but with little 
success. The story is founded on the imprisonment 
and death of Giordano Bruno, of Nola; but it con- 
tains no characters from real life. The ethical senti- 
ments expressed, however, are pure and lofty. But 
it is almost impossible to combine doctrines and 
speculations with the interest of a story. We are 
tired of repeating the canon to which German writers, 
especially, are so inattentive—that the poet has to 
display principles in life and action, not in mere 
verbal formulas. If Rosalind, in * As You Like It,’ 
instead of living and being that admirable unity of 
grace, liveliness, true feeling, and naiveté which 
Shakspeare presents to us, had contented herself 
with delivering set speeches upon these beauties of 
feminine character, then she would have been a Ger- 
man Rosalind. 

The Witch of Endor, and other Poems, by R. A. 
Vaughan.—These poems, like the earliest efforts of 
Lord Byron, are the works of an acknowledged 
minor. They bear, however, the impress of having 
proceeded from an educated and polished mind. 
Their style is too classical for popularity, but there is 
sufficient proof of talent to justify an opinion that 
the author has material in him to become a meri- 
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will best succeed in the poetical department. There 
are evidences of a sound judgment and a command 
of diction seldom met with in so young an author, 

A Peraphrase in Verse of the First, Second, and 
Third Chapters of Genesis,—with a Poem to the Mon- 
soon in India, a Dialogue, by Scribbler.—The title. 
page of this volume will, probably, be enough for our 
readers,—if not, so much the worse for them. It is 
not for ‘‘Scribblers” like this to lay hands upon the 
ark. The magnificent language of poetical, as well 
as the noble and simple phrase of dogmatic, Scrip- 
ture, suffers always in the paraphrase even of the 
gifted. Where there is inspiration, the gilding 
of refined gold is a waste; the overlaying of the 
thrice refined with brass is at once a folly and a sacri- 
lege. 

The Psychologist, by F. S. Thomas.—An attempt 
to convey in verse an abstruse and complicated 
argument, which can only be properly ‘conducted in 
prose, To add to the difficulty, we thought from the 
first few pages, that the author could not write verse; 
but subsequently found that he had begun witha 
nondescript metre. This, at least, was injudicious, 

Lays of the Heart, on various subjects, by W. J. 
Brock.—One of those minute poets whom itis equally 
cruel to praise or blame. 

The Auction of Caps, by W. H. Paglar,—who 
states in his title-page that he is the author of * The 
Village,’ a poem, it seems, published in Bristol, but 
withdrawn because it was read asa lampoon. Why 
the writer should thus boast of so equivocal a work 
is a question of taste for himself to settle. Judging 
from his present brochure, he is a poor pasquinader, 

Bruce, Wallace, and the Bard.—W ould that every 
poetaster had the same self-appreciation as the writer 
of these “ 200 verses,” who candidly confesses that “he 
has no pretensions to the name of poet,”—but relies 
on his patriotism as a claim to public favour. Ina 
pecuniary point of view, the sale of this work is, we 
are told, of some importance to the writer. Be that 
as it may, we know of no worse means of relieving 
an empty purse than the publication of had verses, 
Then, as for patriotism, it should have prevented him 
from so desecrating a grand national story. 

Wilson's Description of the New Royal Exchange. 
—A well compiled and well illustrated little volume. 

The Holy Bible and Apocrypha, accompanied through- 
out with a brief Hermeneutic and Exegetical Commen- 
tary, and revised Version, by T. J. Hussey, D.D.— 
We are somewhat surprised, secing that every error 
in the authorized translation hasbeen long well known 
to scholars, that a revised version of the Scriptures 
is not resolved upon by the powers that be in Church 
and State. The work before us will help some 
readers, but the editor has been far too fearful of 
correction to make it of universal and permanent 
utility. 

On the Choral Service of the Anglo-Catholic Church. 
—The title-page of this small volume is bordered 
with a red line, and made solemn with red letters— 
nor is a motto from the Fathers wanting, which, with 
the above typographical devices, enables us to class 
the work. It is sensibly written—a historical sketch 
of fair musical quality; but the facts have bees 
already frequently collected and set in order. 

The Otject, Importance, and Antiquity of the Rite 
of Consecration of Churches, by E. C, Harington.— 
The subject is illustrated by references to the Scrip 
tures; the fathers; the canons, foreign and domestir, 
of the Church; the decrees of popes and legates; 
the practice of the English reformers, ritualists, his 
torians, and other writers ; and contains many learned 
notes, with an appendix of the services of Andrews 
and Laud, and similar documents. 

Tract on Holy Virginity: derived from Ambrose, 
by A. J. Christie, M.A.--One among the numerous 
reprints, designed to insinuate a Roman Catholi¢ 
spirit into our literature. We consider the aim s° 
absurd, that we cannot afford it more than a smile of 
contempt. There is a life of the saint attached, written 
in a superstitious and grovelling spirit. The preface 
contains a plea for celibacy; but we perceive no new 
arguments, and the old have been often refuted. The 
tract itself has of course its value as an antiquariap 
curiosity, but no further. Some pearls of diction are 
also to be found in it, as frequently is the case m 
similar works of the Fathers. 

The Book of Symbols.—The writer has used the 





torious writer, though we are not quite sure that he 


word symbol in the sense of allegory, type, enigma, 
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parable, &e. The plan of the work is a series of 

each written on a “symbolic saying” of 
essays, / oe 
Pythagoras, as its text, and developing its significance 
at large. There is sufficient elegance in the style, 
though not always sufficient profundity in the meaning 
of the author. He deals rather with phenomena than 
their laws. ’ 

The Church and the People: a Series of Tracts and 
Stories. No. 1. The Widow of Mitton.—Judiciously 
reasoned, and the arguments pleasantly illustrated 
by the interspersion of occasional apologues. 

The Principles of Geometrical Demonstration 
deduced from the original conception of Space and 
Form, by H. Wedgwood, M.A.—The author gives his 
opinions on the connexion of the manner in which 
we learn the physical qualities of the external world, 
and the conceptions on which geometry is founded. 
Metaphysicians have differed, and do differ, on every 
part of the subject which he has treated. We can- 
not enter into his views at length, and therefore shall 
only say, that he seems to have thought much on the 
subject, and to have written with care and perspicuity. 

Natural Boundaries of Empires, by J. Finch, Esq. 
—This very perplexed and discursive essay discusses 
asubject of some interest, the reciprocal influence of 
boundaries and governments. We wish that the 
topic had fallen into abler hands. 

Hard Bible Words made Easy.—As this is the third 
thousand issued, we may conclude that the work has 
afforded to many the facility it proposes. Among 
the “hard words,” are, however, many that appear to 
us so “ easy,” that we find it “ hard” to conjecture why 
they are found in this brochure at all. 

Exercises in Arithmetic for Elementary Schools— 
after the method of Pestalozzi. Under the sanction of 
the Committee of Council of Education.—Plain and 
good : itappears to be intended for the teacher. 

The Boy’s Arithmetic. Part I., by the Rev. C. 
Arnold.—This book professes to explain the rules : 
if this means giving reasons for the rules, the intention 
is not persevered in. Thus, subtraction is fairly and 
well demonstrated, but division, the rule of three, 
&e., are not. But half a loaf is better than no bread: 
and there is much in the work to commend. 

List of New Books.—Lecture on Pulmonary Phthisis, with 
Appendix, by John Evans, M.D., 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl._—Twenty- 
Four Tracts on Christian Baptism, 12mo. 1s. hf-bd.—The 
Iluminated Calendar and Home Diary for 1845, with twelve 
large designs and twenty-four borders, imp. 8vo. 2/7. 2s. bd. 
—Reynard, the Fox, a renowned Apologue of the Middle 
Age, Reproduced in Rhyme, small 4to. 18s. cl.—Anti- 
Coningsby, or the New Generation Grown Old, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 1. 1s, bds.—Bede’s Works, edited by Dr. Giles, Vols. 
VIL. to XII, 8vo. 32. 3s. cl.— Sermons for Advent, Christmas, 
and Epiphany, by G. R. Gleig, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Australia 
from Port Macquarie to Moreton Bay, &c., by Clement 
Hodgkinson, Surveyor to the Colonial Government, 8vo. 12s. 
el.—The Natural History of Man, by J.C. Prichard, 2nd 
edit. enlarged, royal 8vo. 1/. 13s. 6d. cl.—The Doctrine of 
Changes, by the author of ‘ Morning and Evening Sacrifice,’ 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—A Commentary on the Eton Latin Grammar, 
by Richard Haynes, 4to. 7s. 6d. cl.—Exercises in Latin Com- 
position, fe. 8yo. 3s. Gd. cl.—ALsop in Rhyme, by J. Taylor, 
new edit. 18mo. 1s. Gd. ¢l.—Delille’s French Grammar, 4th 
edit. 12:no. 5s. Gd. roan lettered.—Mitchell’s Sophocles, with 
Notes, &e., 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. cl.—Lingard’s History of 
England, Vol. VIL, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Guide to English Eti- 
quette for Ladies and Gentlemen, 18mo. 2s. cl. gilt—Econo- 
my for the Single and Married, 18mo. 1s. swd.—The Ball 
Room Annual for 1845, imp. 32mo. 1s. swd. gilt edges.—The 
Illuminated Magazine, Vol. IIL, 4to. lls. ¢el.—The Use of 
the Blowpipe, by Prof. C. F. Plattner, translated by J. S. 
Muspratt, with Preface by Liebig, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Ash- 
well’s Practical Treatise on Diseases of Women, complete in 
1 vol. fvo. 11. 1s. el.; ditto, Part LIL, és. swd.—Vital Mag- 
netism, a Remedy, by Rev. A. Pyne, A.M., fe. 8vo. 2s, cl.— 
Elements of Anatomy, a Text Book for Students, by A. J. 
Lizars, M.D., 12mo. Us. 6d. cl.; ditto, Part IL, 6s—On the 
Discovery of the Mississippi and South-Western Oregon and 
North-Western Boundary of the United States, by T. Fal- 
coner, crown 8vo. 6:. Gd. cl.—Hayter on Perspective, Draw- 
ing, Colours, &e., 8vo. 15s. cl—D'Aubigneé’s llistory of the 
Great Reformation, oblong 18mo. 5s. cl.—Jones’s Manual of 
Knitting, &c., 3rd edit. oblong, 5s. 6d. cl.—The Border War- 
dens, au Historical Romance, by Mrs. Ponsonby, 3 vols. post 
vo. 17. Lis. Gd. bds.—Baines’s History of the Cotton Manu- 
facture, new edit. 8vo. reduced to 10s. Gd. cl.—Life of Sir 
Thomas More, by Sir James Mackintosh, fe. 8vo. 5s. ¢l.— 
Story Book of Country Scenes, by Mrs. H. Myrtle, with four 
illustrations, small 4to., tinted, 3s. 6d. bds., coloured 4s. Gd. 

s—The Lawyers in Love, by the author of ‘Cavendish,’ 
3 vols, post 8vo. 1. lls. 6d. bd.—Batter’s Geography, 
15th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. hf-bd.—Legal Almanac and Diary for 
1845, 8vo. 4s. cl—The Meteorologist’s Almanac for 1845, 
12mo. 6d. swd.—Shaw’'s Union and Parish Officers’ Poor Law 
Sheet Almanac for 1845, 1s. 6¢.—Arithmology, or Theory of 
Common Arithmetic, é&c., by S. E. Caspersonn, M.B., 18mo. 
%. cl.—City Scenes, or a Peep into London, seventy illustra- 
tions, square 16mo. 4s. 6d. cl.--Little Jack, by Thomas Day, 

0. 1s. swd.—Lawson’s Calcutta Melodies, 4to. 3s. 6d. swd. 


~—British Psalmody, gyo. 4s. cl.—Cl h History for Youth 
—_eae V iurch History for Youth, 





TIE BRIGHT HOURS OF MEMORY. 

THE bright hours of mem’ry !—oh, who can look back, 
Retracing his path through the desert of years, 
Nor find, in the wastes of that long-trodden track, 
Some far isle of verdure, whose dew is not tears ; 
Some spot to whose greenness his steps would return, | 
In a of the thorns and the deserts between, 
Could they bear back the spirit that once they had 

borne, 
Or find it the region that once it had been? 


The lights of the past may be feeble and few, 
And seen through the mist when life’s morning was 


gray, 
And pleasures and hopes which they brought to our 
view 
Like the mists of that morn may have melted away ; 
But still their bright track, which remains in the soul, 
No shadows can cover, no tears can efface ; 
Around it life’s billows and tempests may roll, 
But they leave it still clear for the pilgrim to trace. 


Perchance ’twas an hour when the triumph of youth 

Arose o'er its labours, and honours achieved,— 

Perchance when the vows of affection and truth 

Were fervently uttered and fondly believed ; 

Or far in the distance of childhood it lies, 

Where dim, as the cloud-covered mountains, have 
grown 

The scenes that surround it,—but still in our eyes 

It seems like one spot where a sunbeam hath hone. 


The bright hours of mem'ry,—how oft in our dreams 

They bring us the glory of long summer days, 

The joy of the springtime’s first blossoms and beams, 

And the laughter that rang by the winter hearth’s 
blaze! 

And, oh! there are hearts, though by fate long 
estranged, 

And eyes that can lighten our journey no more, 

That come in those visions, still true and unchanged, 

With the light and the love and the gladness of yore! 


Bright, bright shines the beacon of hope from afar,— 
And strong is the faith of our youth to pursue 
The path of its promise, till dim grows the star, 
And faint grow our steps in the wilderness too :— 
But ne’er of her treasures can Mem'ry be reft, 
And dark must the days of his pilgrimage be 
Who finds not one.hour, in his retrospect, lett, 
Like a full ark of joy on tie desolate sea! 
Aug. 10. Frances Browy. 





MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERTSM. 
Tynemouth, Nov. 20, 1844. 

WueEn I entered upon my lodgings here, nearly five 
years ago, I was waited upon by my landlady’s niece, 
a girl of fourteen. From that time to this, she has 
been under my eye; and now, at the age of nineteen, 
she has all the ingenuousness and conscientiousness 
that won my respect at first, with an increased intel- 
ligence and activity of affections. I am aware that 
personal confidence, such as I feel for this girl, can- 
not be transferred to any other mind by testimony. 
Still, the testimony of an inmate of the same house 
for so many years, as to essential points of character, 
must have some weight: and therefore I preface my 
story with it. Iwould add that no wonders of Mes- 
merism could be greater than that a person of such 
character, age, and position should be able, for a long 
succession of weeks, to do and say things, every even- 
ing, unlike her ordinary sayings and doings, to tell 
things out of the scope of her ordinary knowledge, 
and to command her countenance and demeanour, 
so that no fear, no mirth, no anger, no doubt, should 
ever once make her move a muscle, or change colour, 
or swerve for one instant from the consistency of her 
assertions and denials on matters of fact or opinion. 
I am certain that it is not in human nature to keep 
up for seven weeks, without slip or trip, a series of 
deceptions so multifarious ; and I should say so ofa 
perfect stranger, as confidently as I say it of this girl, 
whom I know to be incapable of deception, as much 
from the character of her intellect as of her morale. 
When it is seen, as it will he, that she has also told 
incidents which it is impossible she could have known 
by ordinary means, every person who really wishes 
to study such a case, will think the present as worthy 
of attention as any that can be met with, though it 
offers no array of strange tricks, and few extreme 
marvels. 

My Mesmerist and I were taken by surprise by 
the occurrence of this case. My friend’s maid told 
her, on the Ist of October, that J. (our subject) had 





been suffering so much the day before, from pain in 


the head and inflamed eye, that she (the maid) had 
mesmerized her; that J. had gone off into the deep 
sleep in five minutes, and had slept for twenty 
minutes, when her aunt, in alarm, had desired that 
she should be awakened. J. found herself not only 
relieved from pain, but able to eat and sleep, and to 
set about her business the next day with a relish and 
vigour quite unusual. My friend saw at once what 
an opportunity might here offer for improving the 
girl's infirm health, and for obtaining light as to the 
state and management of my case, then advancing 
well, but still a subject of anxiety. 

J. had for six years been subject to frequent severe 
pain in the left temple, and perpetually recurring 
inflammation of the eyes, with much disorder besides. 
She is active and stirring in her habits, patient and 
cheerful in illness, and disposed to make the least, 
rather than the most, of her complaints. She had, 
during these six years, been under the care of several 
doctors, and was at one time a patient at the Eye 
Infirmary at Newcastle ; and the severe treatment 
she has undergone is melancholy to think of, when 
most of it appears to have been almost or entirely in 
vain. She herself assigns, in the trance, a structural 
defect as the cause of her ailments, which will pre- 
vent their ever being entirely removed ; but, from 
the beginning of the mesmeric treatment, her health 
and looks have so greatly improved, that her acquain- 
tance in the neighbourhood stop her to ask how it is 
that her appearance is so amended. ‘There was in 
her case certainly no, “imagination” to begin with ; 
for she was wholly ignorant of Mesmerism, and had 
no more conception of the phenomena she was about 
to manifest than she has consciousness of them at 
this moment. 

This unconsciousness we have guarded with the 
utmost care. We immeditely resolved that, if pos- 
sible, there should be one case of which no one could 
honestly say that the sleeping and waking states of 
mind were mixed. Our object has been, thus far, 
completely attained,—one harmless exception only 
having occurred. -This was when, speaking of the 
nature and destiny of man, an idea which she “ had 
heard in church” intruded itself among some other- 
wise derived, and troubled her by the admixture. On 
that occasion, she remarked afterwards, that she had 
heen dreaming, and, she thought, talking of the soul 
and the day of judgment. This is the only instance 
of her retaining any trace of anything being said or 
done in the trance. Her surprise on two or three 
occasions, at finding herself, on awaking, in a different 
chair from the one she went to sleep in, must show 
her that she has walked: but we have every evidence 
from her reception of what we say to her, and from 
her ignorance of things of which she had previously 
informed us, that the time of her mesmeric sleep is 
afterwards an absolute blank to her. I asked her one 
evening lately, when she was in the deep sleep, what 
she would think of my publishing an account of her 
experience with my own,—whether she should be 
vexed by it. She replied that she should like it very 
much: she hoped somebody would Ict her know of 
it, and show it to her,—for, though she remembered 
when asleep everything she had thought when asleep 
before, she could not keep any of it till she awoke, 
It was all regularly “blown away.” But if it was 
printed, she should know; and she should like that. 

To preserve this unconsciousness as long as possible, 
we have admitted no person whatever at our séances, 
from the first day till now, who could speak to her 
on the subject. We shut cut our maids at once; 
and we two have been the constant witnesses, with a 
visitor now and then, to the number of about twelve 
in the whole. 

It isa memorable moment when one first hears 
the monosyllable, which tells that the true mesmeric 
trance has begun.—* Are you asleep?” “ Yes.” 
It is crossing the threshold of a new region of obser- 
vation of human nature. Then it goes on.—* How 
long shall you sleep?” “Fialf an hour,”"—* Shall 
you wake of yourself, or shall I wake you?” “TI 
shall wake of myself.”’—And so she did to a second, 
—no clock or watch being near, but the watch in my 
hand. For some weeks she could always see the 
time, and foretell her own waking; but of late, in 
manifesting some new capabilities, she has lost much 
of this. 

Nothing can induce her to say a word on a matter 
she is not perfectly sure of. She solemnly shakes 
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her head, saying, “I wont guess:—it won't do to 
guess.” And sometimes, appealingly, “I would tell 
you ifI could.” “Ill try tosee.” “I'll do all I 
can,’ &c. When sure of her ‘point, nothing can 
move her from her declarations. Night after night, 
week after week, she sticks to her decisions, strangely 
enough sometimes, as it appears to us: but we are 
not aware of her ever yet having been mistaken on 
any point on which she has declared herself. We 
ascribe this to our having carefully kept apart the 
waking and sleeping ideas; for it is rare to find 
somnambules whose declarations can be at all con- 
fidently relied on. If any waking consciousness is 
mixed up with their sleeping faculties, they are apt 
to guess—to amuse their fancy, and to say anything 
that they think will best please their Mesmerist. J.’s 
strict and uncompromising truthfulness forms a 
striking contrast with the vagaries of hackneyed, and 
otherwise mismanaged somnambules. 

It soon became evident that one of her strongest 
powers was the discernment of disease, its condition 
and remedies. She cleared up her own case first, 
prescribing for herself very fluently. It was curious 
to see, on her awaking, the deference and obedience 
with which she received from us the prescriptions 
with which she herself had just furnished us. They 
succeeded ; and so did similar efforts on my behalf. 
I cannot here detail the wonderful accuracy with 
which she related, without any possible knowledge 
of my life ten and twenty years ago, the circumstances 
of the origin and progress of my ill-health, of the 
unavailing use of medical treatment for five years, 
and the operation of Mesmerism upon it of late. One 
little fact will serve our present purpose better. Soon 
after she was first mesmerized, I was undergoing my 
final severance from opiates—a serious matter to one 
who had depended so long and so desperately upon 
them. As I have said, I got through the day pretty 
well; but the nights were intolerable, from pain and 
nervous irritations, which made it impossible to rest 
for two minutes together. After four such nights, I 
believe my Mesmerist’s fortitude and my own would 
have given way together, and we should have brought 
the laudanum bottle to light again, but for the bright 
idea, “let us ask J!” She said at once what my 
sufferings had been, and declared that I should sleep 
more and more by degrees, if I took—(what was as 
contrary to her own ordinary ideas of what is right 
and rational as to mine)—ale at dinner, and half a 
wine-glass full of brandy in water at night. I refused 
the prescription till reminded—* Remember, she has 
never been wrong.” I obeyed ; the fact being kept 
secret between us two, in order to try, every even- 
ing, J.’s knowledge and opinion, She always spoke 
and advised, in a confident familiarity with incidents 
known only to us two, and carried me steadily 
through the struggle. I lost my miseries, and re- 
covered my sleep, night by night, till, at the end of 
the week, I was quite well, without stimulant or 
sedative. Nothing can be more remote from J.’s 
ordinary knowledge and thought than the structure 
of the human body, and the remedies for disease : and, 
though I was well aware how common the exercise 
of this kind of insight is in somnambules—how it is 
used abroad as an auxiliary to medical treatment—I 
wasnotthe less surprised by the readiness and peremp- 
toriness with which a person, in J.’s position, declared, 
and gave directions about things which she is wholly 
ignorant of an hour after, and was, during the whole 
of her life before. 

It is almost an established opinion among some of 
the wisest students of Mesmerism, that the mind of 
the somnambule mirrors that of the Mesmerist. Of 
course, this explains nothing of the operation of 
Mesmerism; but it is a supposition most important 
to be established or disproved. One naturally wishes 
to find it true, as it disposes of much that, with the 
hasty, passes for revelation of other unseen things 
than those which lie in another person’s mind. It 
certainly is true to a considerable extent, as is pretty 
clearly proved when an ignorant child—ignorant, espe- 
cially, of the Bib!e—discourses of the Scriptures and 
divinity when mesmerized by a clergyman, and of 
the nebule when mesmerized by an astronomer ; but 
we have evidence in J. that this is, though often, not 
universally true. I will give an example of each :— 

On Saturday, October 12, she had told us that she 
now “saw the shades of things” that she wanted to 
know, and that she should “soon see clearer.” The 








next evening, she went intoa great rapture about the 
“ gleams” becoming brighter, so that she should soon 
see all she wished. The light came through the brain, 
—not like sunlight, nor moonlight; “ No, there is no 
light on earth like this:” the knowledge she got 
“comes astonishingly,—amazingly,—so pleasantly !” 

“ How is the mesmerizing done which causes this?” 

“ By all the powers at once.” ‘ What powers?” 

“ The soul, and the mind, and the vital powers of the 

body.” Then, as we inquired—‘ The mind is not 

the same as the soul. All are required in mesmer- 

izing, but the mind most, though Mesmerism is still 

something else.” “Those three things exist in every 

human being, (the soul, the mind, and the body,) 

separate from one another; but the faculties belong- 

ing to them are not the same in everybody ; some 

have more, some less. The body dies, and the mind 

dies with it ; but the soul lives after it. The soul is 

independent and self-existent, and therefore lives for 

ever. It depends upon nothing.” 

Here I prompted the question, “ What, then, is its 
relation to God?” She hastily replied, “ He takes 
care of it, to reunite it with the body at the day of 
judgment.”’ Here I was forcibly and painfully struck 
with the incompatibility of the former and latter 
saying, not (as I hope it is needless to explain), from 
any waiting on her lips for revelations on this class of 
subjects, but because it was painful to find her facul- 
ties working faultily. As I felt this disappointment 
come over me, an expression of trouble disturbed J.’s 
face, so ineffably happy always during her sleep. 
“Stop,” said she, “I am not sure about that last. 
All I said before was true—the real mesmeric 
truth. But I can’t make out about that last: I 
heard it when I was awake,—I heard it in church,— 
that all the particles of our bodies, however they may 
be scattered, will be gathered together at the day of 
judgment ; but I am not sure.” And she became 
excited, saying that “it bothered her,” what she knew 
and what she had heard being mixed up. Her Mes- 
merist dispersed that set of ideas, and she was pre- 
sently happy again, talking of “the lights.” This 
was the occasion on which some traces remained in 
her waking state, and she told a fellow-servant that 
she had been dreaming and talking about the day of 
judgment. 

Now here her mind seemed to reflect those of 
both her companions, (though I was not aware of 
being en rapport with her). Her Mesmerist had it in 
her mind that a somnambule at Cheltenham had 
declared man to consist of three elements; and J.’s 
trouble at her own mingling of ideas from two sources 
seems to have been an immediate echo of mine. 
Such an incident as this shows how watchful the 
reason should be over such phenomena, and explains 
the rise of many pretensions to inspiration. It re- 
quires some self-control for the most philosophical 
to look on a person of moderate capabilities and 
confined education, in the attitude of sleep, unaware 
of passing incidents, but speaking on high subjects 
with an animated delight exceeding anything wit- 
nessed in ordinary life ;—it requires some coolness 
and command of self to remember that what is said 
may be of no authority as truth, however valuable 
as manifestation. 

On the next occasion, she uttered what could not 
possibly be in the mind of any one of the four per- 
sons present. The anecdote is so inexplicable, that 
I should not give it but for my conviction that it is 
right to relate the most striking facts that come under 
my observation, positively declining to theorize. My 
friend and I have used every means of ascertaining 
the trath in this instance; and we cannot discover 
any chink through which deception or mistake can 
have crept in, even if the somnambule had been a 
stranger, instead of one whose integrity is well known 
to us. 

The next evening (Monday, October 14th,) J. did 
not come up as usual to our séance, There was 
affliction inthe household. An aunt of J.’s, Mrs. A., 
a good woman I have long known, lives in a cottage 
at the bottom of our garden. Mrs. A.’s son, J.’s 
cousin, was one of the crew of a vessel which was 
this evening reported to have been wrecked near 
Hull. This was all that was known, except that the 
owner was gone to Hull to see about it. J. was about 
to walk to Shields with a companion to inquire, but 
the night was so tempestuous, and it was so evident 


suaded not to go. But she was too much disturbed 
to think of being mesmerized. Next morning there 
was no news. All day there were flying reports,_ 
that all hands were lost—that all were saved—but 
nothing like what afterwards proved to be the truth, 
In the afternoon (no tidings having arrived) we went 
for a long drive, and took J. with us. She was with 
us, in another direction, till tea-time; and then, on 
our return, there were still no tidings; but Mrs. A. 
was gone to Shields to inquire, and if letters had 
come, she would bring the news in the evening. J, 
went out on an errand, while we were at tea,—no 
person in the place having then any means of know. 
ing about the wreck ; and on her return, she came 
straight up to us for her séance. Two gentlemen 
were with us that evening, one from America, the 
other from the neighbourhood. I may say here, that 
we note down at the moment what J. says; and that 
on this evening there was the additional security of 
my American friend repeating to me, on the instant, 
(on account of my deafness,) every word as it fell, 

J. was presently asleep, and her Mesmerist, know- 
ing the advantage of introducing subjects on which 
the mind had previously been excited, and how the 
inspiration follows the course of the affections, asked, 
as soon as the sleep was deep enough, “Can you tell 
us about the wreck?” J. tranquilly replied, “Oh! 
yes, they're all safe; but the ship is all to pieces,” 

“ Were they saved in their boat?” 

“No, that’s all to pieces.” 

* How then?” 

“A queer boat took them off; not their boat.” 

“Are you sure they are all safe?” 

“Yes; all that were on board: but there was a 
boy killed. But I don’t think it is my cousin.” 

“At the time of the wreck ?” 

“No, before the storm.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“ By a fall.” 

“Down the hatchways, or how ?” 

“No, he fell through the rigging, from the mast.” 

She presently observed, “My aunt is below, telling 
them all about it, and I shall hear it when I go down.” 

My rooms being a selection from two houses, this 
“below” meant two stories lower in the next house. 

She continued talking of other things for an hour 
longer, and before she awoke, the gentlemen were 
gone. After inquiring whether she was refreshed 
by her sleep, and whether she had dreamed, (“No,”) 
we desired her to let us know if she heard news of 
the wreck; and she promised, in all simplicity, that 
she would. In another quarter of an hour, up she 
came, all animation, to tell us that her cousin and 
all the crew were safe, her aunt having returned 
from Shields with the news. The wreck had oc- 
curred between Elsinore and Gottenberg, and the 
crew had been taken off by a fishing-boat, after two 
days spent on the wreck, their own boat having gone 
to pieces. She was turning away to leave the room, 
when she was asked,— 

“So all are saved—all who left the port?” 

“No, ma’am,” said she, “all who were on board 
at the time: but they had had an accident before;— 
a boy fell from the mast, and was killed on the deck.” 

Besides having no doubt of the rectitude of the 
girl, we knew that she had not seen heraunt,—the only 
person from whom tidings could have been obtained. 
But, to make all sure, I made an errand to the cottage 
the next morning, well knowing that the relieved 
mother would pour out her whole tale. My friend 
and I encouraged her; and she told us how she got 
the news, and when she brought it to Tynemouth,— 
just as we knew before. ‘ How glad they must have 
been to see you ‘ at ours’!” said I. 

“ O yes, ma’am :” and she declared my landlady’s 
delight. 

“And J.,” said I. 

“Ma’am, I did not see J.,” said she, simply and 
rapidly, in her eagerness to tell. Then, presently, — 
“ They told me, ma’am, that J. was up stairs with 
you.” 

Two evenings afterwards, J. was asked, when in the 
sleep, whether she knew what she related to us by 
seeing her aunt telling the people below? to which 
she replied, “No; I saw the place and the people 
themselves,—like a vision.” 

Such was her own idea, whatever may be the con- 
jectures of others. Harriet Martineat. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mihlhausen. 

.On the left bank of the Rhine, from the ramifica- 
tions of the Jura round Basle, to the hilly districts of 
the Vosges near Strasbourg, stretches a wide shallow 
valley for more than fifty miles, parallel to the great 
river; and once probably washed by its mighty 
waters. On its further side, is a picturesque line of 
hills, whosesummitsare crowned with ruined chateaux, 
and at whose bases (where the clear streams issue 
from the highlands) stand smiling villages, with their 
white church towers peeping above the orchards. 
Nearly in the centre of this valley is Miihlhausen. 
This was a border-land ever open to an enemy, and 
furnished an endless variety of romantic adventure 
during the middle ages ; for every castle held its rights 
independently, and every town claimed its immunities 
as feofs of free Barons or free towns of the Empire, or 
under some other pretext, by the law of the sword often 
roughly criticized. Miihlhausen, after many vicissi- 
tudes, united itself pretty closely to Basle,and, deriv- 
ing an indomitable spirit of liberty from such a con- 
nexion, not only succeeded in defending itself against 
foreign enemies (on one occasion, with the desperate 
valour springing from pious patriotism), but reduced 
the Barons who lived within its walls to order. A com- 
pact was made with the burghers, and a well-cemented 
municipal system arose, sufficiently freefrom aristocra- 
tic tyranny for the purposes of trade. In the year 
1746, nearly half a century before this whole country 
was finally annexed to France, some manufacturers 
of Basle, thinking the streams of Miihlhausen might 
be turned to better account than the mere defence of 
her walls, erected mills there for the manufacture of 
printed linens and muslins. Koechlin, Dollfus, and 
Schmaltzer, are the founders of Miihlhausen, in an 
industrial sense, as Appleton, , and » are of 
the youngest and most precocious of the daughters of 
the spindle, Lowell, which has sprung up in our own 
day in the United States. The removal of the 
frontier by annexation to France in 1797, again 
infused new life and strength into Miihlhausen, and 
before another such period cotton, and next steam, 
came to its aid. The result has been, that since 1797, 
its population has augmented six-fold, its annual 
births have been multiplied by 5°76, and its annual 
marriages have risen from 49 to 245 (in 1842). 

The town has, too, necessarily assumed a com- 
pletely new character. Like an old city green-grocer 
risen to be an Alderman, it has thrown a rich robe 
over the old work-day dress, and struts in new attire 
under its canopy of smoke, like Liege, Lyons, &c.: 
beyond the old winding streets with their quaint gables 
and half timbered houses, have been thrown out, light 
and airy suburbsin squares,and broad roads, with mills 
on the border of the meadows and gardens. These are 








six-story edifices almost as magnificent as those of | 


Manchester, and, what is of more consequence, well 
lighted and ventilated, and admirably regulated. 
Within the town, by the Old German Church and 
Council House, are two or three of the ancient in- 
sulated residences of the provincial noblesse con- 
verted into factories. With these exceptions, all the 
buildings for spinning and weaving, as well as for 
machinery making, are removed from the crowded 
streets to the open suburbs. 

The huge cotton-mills pour forth from their gates 
each as many as five hundred to eight hundred work- 
people, a portion of whom labour fourteen hours a 
day, but far the largest number only twelve. Of 
course the majority are youthful operatives, and it 
is pleasing to see a healthy and cheerful appear- 
ance and demeanour very generally prevail. Though 
not dressed with that peculiar neatness which dis- 
tinguishes the young women of some of the best fac- 
tories in England, (such as Mr. Ashton’s, of Hyde, 
and others) they are well clothed, and to all appear- 
ance well fed. As the motley crowd left the gate 
chattering French, German, and patois, there was 
many a passing jest, but nothing of ribaldry or riot ; 
each seemed eager to enjoy the summer's evening, 
end soon after, the streets, squares, and walks were 
full, and young girls walking arm in arm with the 
utmost propriety of manner, though the promenade 
Was continued long after dark. In the principal 
printed-cotton factory, which we were permitted to 
see, every modern invention used in England, seemed 
employed, such as the four-coloured rollers, &c. &c., 
but the mass of the goods were calculated for the low 





German and French markets, with bright colours and 
common patterns. Self-acting mules are used almost 
universally in the most modern spinning mills, and 
every possible amelioration in the application of 
power adopted. We were permitted to see Messrs. 
H.’s factory of machinery of all kinds. It is an esta- 
blishment little if any inferior (except in size,) to 
Sharp, Roberts & Co.’s, and others of that class in 
England, and 500 or 600 workmen are employed. 
100 more had been taken on, in the spring of 1844, 
to supply tne increased demand for machinery. Let 
it not be thought that English mechanicians can 
execute anything which cannot be fabricated here, 
from the locomotive engine and the self-acting mule, 
to the most rapidly whirling spindle. Years ago 
perhaps, as at Marseilles, Zurich, &c., English work- 
men were to be found ; their labour paid at high rates, 
and their ill humour and drunkenness borne with; 
but now they have all disappeared, and the Germans, 
Swiss, or French, do all they did, at less wages and 
with far more docility. But it is only within these two 
years, the British have discovered that prohibiting the 
export of machinery is only “ hedging in the cuckoo.” 
Though indeed they might have recollected that they 
themselves stole the Jacquard loom from Lyons. But 
revenons a nos spindles ; two years since an English cot- 
ton-spinner at Barcelona, told the writer that he had 
had a box of spindles smuggledfrom Englandat the ex- 
pense of 8/. and another box of the same number from 
this very factory of Messrs. H.’s at Miihlhausen ; and 
that the impost of 81. for smuggling made the spindles 
so much dearer that, both being of the same quality, he 
should in future always send to Miihlhausen, instead 
of Manchester. At that very time, another English- 
man in Barcelona, (who was just arrived from Man- 
chester, with drawings and patterns of all the new 
improvements he wanted,) was directing a large 
manufactory of machines for cotton-spinning, &c. 
These machines were, however, made ata price ex- 
ceeding what they could have been sent out for, but 
the English then attempted to prevent the exporta- 
tion of machinery: had this not been the case it is 
evident these factories at Barcelona and Miihlhausen 
would not have been such as they are. It would be 
tedious to enter into the details of cotton-spinning at 
Miihlhausen, which have been givenin a Report by Dr. 
Bowring; neither can we detail our visits to the neigh- 
bouring little towns, which are now illustrated with 
tall chimneys or water-wheels; but some few notes of 
a population which has the peculiarity of having 
doubled in the last nine years, and now is 38,400, 
may be interesting; for this is the extent to which it 
has been augmented at Muhlhausen. The working 
class live in flats, lofty houses holding twenty to thirty 
families, and in the older edifices of the town, which 
have been divided into apartments of one, two, and 
three rooms. This system, though not without many 
inconveniencies, has a greater tendency to promote 
health, than the cellars and cheap houses of some 
of our great towns, from the dryness of the habita- 
tions, The schools are free to all the children, of 
every age and sect without distinction, and the French 
law of 1841 regulates juvenile labour. Its principal 
clauses are: No child can be admitted into a factory 
till eight years old; from eight to twelve they can only 
labour eight hours in the twenty-four, and these 
divided by a rest of —: from twelve to sixteen they 
can only labour twelve hours in twenty-four, and 
these divided by a rest of —. The hours of work 
cannot commence before five, or be continued after 
nine ; children under sixteen cannot be employed on 
Sundays or legal féte days. No child less than 
twelve can be permitted to labour, unless it is proved 
that he or she attends a public or private school ; after 
twelve they may work, if provided with a certificate 
that they have gone through a course of elementary 
instruction. 

The public authorities may prevent children 
labouring in any part of a factory, where the process 
is unwholesome, or machinery dangerous—also make 
tules for preservation of public decency and good 
morals, for primary instruction, and religious instruc- 
tion—also establish inspectors, and form a scheme of 
fines within certain limits. 

The poor are relieved (besides private charity) by 
the bureau de bienfaisance, which, in 1841, distributed 
a sum of 34,000f. (nearly a franca head on the popu- 
lation. Their duties are carried out by a male and 
female visitor, for each of the twenty-eight quarters 


of the town, and by gratuitous medical advice and 

medicine, and are analogous to those of an English 
Poor Law board ; they give also wood and clothing. 
But the fund actually raised was in 1841, 25,000f. 
—i. e. 1000, for 38,000 inhabitants; but then it 
is supposed that triple that sum was given in pri- 
vate charity. A large number of operatives have 
entered clubs, and in one factory the savings had 
amounted to no less than 400,000f., while the general 
savings bank had deposits to the amount of 1,027,306f. 
and the average deposits of manufacturers had risen 
in twelve years from 266f. 70 c. to 271f. 57 ¢. 

The state of crime is somewhat favourable, being 
lower than that of the department. In 1840, 124 per- 
sons were tried at the assizes, of whom thirty-four 
were acquitted; of the whole number of charges 
fourteen only were for crimes against the person, 
110 against property. 

The number of accused before the tribunaux 
correctionels compared with the population is 1 to 
every 316—one-fifth of these have been acquitted, 
whereas the mean number of France is 1 to every 173; 
a result as remarkable as pleasing, when it is con- 
sidered that Miihlhausen affords an asylum to many 
who have left Germany or Switzerland, to escape 
the pursuits of justice. The public schools are 
attended by 1,400 children, besides 400 in the even- 
ing schools, and it is singular that the attendance isin 
the inverse ratio of sects, for while there are— 





Catholics......00.... 20,760 
Protestants... ........ 16,540 
SE Giuditsitbatened 1,100 


In the schools there are— 
rere 
Protestants .. 





The illegitimate children in Miih!hausen appear to 
be on an average of thirteen years, 20°22 per cent., 
the highest averages of France being Dijon and Laval, 
36°46 and 41°38 per cent., and the lowest Roubaix 
and Nimes, 8°44 and 10°82, but at Miihlhausen only 
8°45 per cent. were disowned by both parents, while 56 
per cent. were owned. This singular anomaly results 
from the difficulty experienced by the working classes 
in getting married in the neighbouring provinces 
of Switzerland and Germany, mixed marriages being 
discountenanced, and certain pecuniary means ex- 
acted as provision for family; hence the Germans 
and Swiss in Miihlhausen are tempted to live in a 
state of concubinage ; and in fact, when returning to 
their country, may break the marriage tie if inclined 
to do so. 

Wages.—W ithout a very tedious process of calcu. 
lation, it would be impossible to arrive at the com- 
parative wages of Manchester and Miihlhausen, 
especially as the food consumed is very different in 
species and quality ; but all things being considered, 
especially the dearness of lodgings at Miihlhausen, 
which may be set against the greater simplicity and 
economy in house-keeping there, it is probably not 
very far from the truth, that the working hand, in all 
branches, receives what is equivalent (the price of 
provisions being taken into account,) to one-third less 
than what he does in England. 


The wages are stated to be— 


1780. 1943. 
Francs per Week. Frances per Week. 
Engravers ........+- 10 to 12 18 to 24 
Prtenbere oc ccccncccce 6,, 8 134 ». 17 
Workmen ........++ 4,,°6 7» 9 
Weavers by Power ..........+++- 73 +, 133 
Ditto by Hand ..........065- 44,, 12 
Printers by Hand .............+6 14 ,, Wh 
Cylinder Printers... ............++ 18 


The factories of Miihlhausen may be divided into 


Hands 
Employed. Spindles. 





Founderies and Machine Makers.. 3 1,399 
Mills for Spianing Cotton ........ % 3,338 180,468 
Produce 171,400 kilograms of Cotton Twist. 
Mills for Weaving Calicoes, Mus- 
lins, Jaconots, &¢...........++ 9 2,056 
Bleaching and Preparing........ 3 236 
Printed Goods, Cotton & Woollen 14 5,996 
Spinning Flax .......... 2000006 1 103 1,935 
Mill for Spinning Carded Wool .. 1 130 
Mills for Spinning Combed Wool.. 2 241 7,600 
Cloth Manufactories .. ... oecccoe 3 140 
13,639 


The above figures are abstracted from the valuable 
statistical work of Dr. Achille Penot, printed at 
Miihlhausen 1843. 

We are tempted to contrast this conquering spirit 
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of industry in the Miihlhausians of 1844, with the 
vigour of their ancestors in the cause of independence 
in 1474. In that year, Charles the Bold demanded 
their submission in two days, in default of which he 
threatened to destroy the town, and hang the princi- 
pal citizens before the church. From such a character 
(as they well knew) such a threat was not to be 
treated lightly. The magistrates called the people 
together at the church of St. Stephen, whence they pro- 
ceeded in solemn and sacred procession, to that of the 
barefooted Carmelites: here Misereres were chanted 
and solemn prayers offered, after which the women 
and children withdrew. .The chief burghers then 
made public the menaces of the haughty Dake of 
Burgundy ; but the undaunted Alsaceans replied one 
and all, * We will defend ourselves.” They devoted 
themselves, in fact, to death, for defence was impos- 
sible. The Duke deferred the assault on the town 
till the morrow. But a merciful God heard the 
prayers of the citizens; and on the morrow, Charles 
from the heights of Mittelberg, beheld the /// over- 
flowed, and Miihlhausen surrounded by a lake. He | 
had pressing affairs oa hand, and withdrew with his | 
army. Thus was Miihlhausen most providentially | 
saved. Dr Virone. | 








OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 

With respect to the very remarkable print of the 
§ Virgin, Infant Jesus, and Saints,’ mentioned by our 
Brussels correspondent last week, a correspondent at 
home observes—* Taking the account as authentic, 
and that the new-found print és what it is called, an 
earlier than the earliest one hitherto known (‘ Saint 
Christopher and Infant Christ’), such a discovery 
was to be expected ; because who can imagine the 
legend of St. Christopher would have been engraved 
earlier than a Gospel subject, or indeed among the 
earliest subjects so illustrated ? But even the new- 
found print itself cannot be esteemed amongst them, 
I think, for a similar reason,—the composilion marks 
it a more recent work. I venture to suggest that a 
* Virgin and Child’ was the first subject engraved, at , 
least some theme as simple and scriptural; like the | 
first paintings, which exhibited these two sacred | 
personages, and none other. All those auxiliary 
and second-rate Saints, your Belgian correspondent 
specifies in the abovesaid print, would have made 
the workmanship too difficult for a first essay, besides 
rendering the subject less intelligible and acceptable 
to primitive worshippers. A yet earlier engraving, 
therefore, I suspect is extant, and will be discovered 
with a date about A.D. 1400. Lovers of art should 
by no means despair to exhume from the dust of | 
ages such a valuable treasure-trove; while they should 
not feel too sanguine either, else the chicken they | 
reckon on may be hatched apropos. They might 
search with best chance, it strikes me, across the 
Rhine where engraving began, rather than in Flan- | 
ders. N.B. Your correspondent omits to say the 
print is a wood-cut ; indeed his words ‘the paper 
must have been applied to the plate’ would denote 
that it is an impression from metal: surely he does 
not mean to push back line-engraving as fur as 
1418 ?"* 

It is stated in a daily paper, we know not on what 
authority, that Thorwaldsen’s statue of Lord Byron, 
the rejected of Westminster Abbey, is about to be 
erected in the cemetery at Kensall Green.— The 
Greek nation has decided on erecting a monument, 
in the preat square of Nauplia, to its ancient pre- 
sident, Count Capo d’Istrias: and the monument 
commemorative of the battle of Mojaisk (Borodino), 
of which the Marquis de Custine spoke as in pre- 
paration by the Czar, at the period of his visit, has 
just been inaugurated, with much solemnity. The 
work records, in the Russian language, all the details 
of that tremendous action, in which the doubtful vic- 
tory “passed and repassed,” it is said, “ seventeen 
times between the French and Russian eagles.” 

The bronze monument of Beethoven, modelled at 
Dresden, by Haenel, for the great composer's native 
town of Bonn, is in process of casting, at the Royal 
Bavarian Foundry of Nuremberg. 

The Revue de Paris says that the Austrian 
Minister, Herr Prokesch, and Prof. Rosz, in explor- 
ing the island of Melos, have discovered a vast cata- 
comb, containing at least a thousand tombs dug in 


* A copy of the ‘St. Christopher’ was given in the ‘ History 
of Wood Engraving,’ Athen. No. 601. 


| 








the volcanic tufa of the island. The walls of this 
subterranean cemetery are covered with Greek and 
Roman inscriptions, of the centuries from the second 
to the sixth inclusive ;—the tombs are for the most 
part open, broken, and empty. This devastation is, 
no doubt, the work of the Northern Barbarians,who de- 
stroyed so many Hellenic monuments in the middle 
ages,—respecting the cities of the dead about as much 
as they did those of the living. The same journal also 
speaks as follows of a discovery connected with the 
painter’s art, for which the inventor claims a na- 
tional reward, after the example of M. Daguerre :— 
“ An artist, M. Auguste de Lamare,” says that paper, 
“has just made a discovery of great importance, des- 
tined to effect a revolution in the practice of oil- 
painting. It is well known that this style of art, 
amid all its advantages over others, has the inconve- 
nience that it will not allow the painter to work for 
any length of time ona moist paste. The oil, which 
holds in solution the colouring matter,soon evaporates, 
and the layer of colour becomes rapidly dry. Twelve 
hours are generally sufficient for such a result. The 


| painter is thus obliged to compose his paste of a suc- 


cessive series of Jayers, one upon another, but which 
will not interpenetrate. The dryness, which proceeds 
with such rapidity, prevents a homogeneous amal- 
gamation. Thence are formed effects not depending 
on the pencil of the painter, and which he has not the 
power to correct. Thence, also, it happens that oil, 
paintings deteriorate with extreme facility, and pre- 
sent ina space of time often very short a faded ap- 
pearance and neeled surface. It is obvious that there 
is no remedy for this defect, save that of promoting 
the intimate combination of all the layers of colour, 
or, in other terms, preventing their desiccation until 
the whole will be finished. This is the precise pro- 
blem which M. de Lamare announces that he has 
solved,—having discovered a process by which he can 
preserve the moist condition of a layer of colour for 
years, and dry a picture by the minute. What the 
preparation may be which the artist employs, to 
hasten or retard this process at his pleasure, is un- 
known ; and he refuses to yield his secret without 
the guarantee of a national reward. He has offered 


| to prove to the Academy the efficacy of his mysterious 


method,’—and a committee will probably be ap- 
pointed to examine and report upon the subject. 

The poet Campbell's pension of 184/. a-year has 
been bestowed, we hear, upon Mr. Patrick Fraser 
Tytler. The pension is payable out of the Scotch 
Excise, and is in this way, as well as in another way, 
particularly well merited by the historian of Scotland. 

The friends of Sir Peregrine Maitland, late Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces in South India, being 
desirous of testifying their respect and esteem for his 
character and principles, and for his disinterested zeal 
in the cause of Christian truth in the East, have 
raised a fund for the institution of a prize in one of 
the English Universities, and for the establishment 
of two native scholarships at Bishop Corrie’s Gram- 
mar school at Madras—such prize and scholarship to 
be associated with the name of Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land. In pursuance of this design, the sum of 1,000/. 
is offered to the University of Cambridge for the pur- 
pose of instituting a prize, to be'called ‘Sir Peregrine 
Maitland’s Prize,’ for an English Essay on some sub- 
ject connected with the propagation of the Gospel, 
through missionary exertions in India,and other parts 
of the heathen world.—It is suggested that the prize 
should be given once in every three years, and should 
consist of the accruing interest of the principal sum 
during the preceding three years ;—and in addition 
to the said gift of 1,000/. it is proposed to give a fur- 
thersum of 100/. for the first prize. The candidates 
are to be Bachelors of Arts. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have awarded silver medals—to W. Fairbairn, for his 
paper * On the Properties of the Iron Ores of Sama- 
koff (Turkey), &c.’—to J. Murray, for his * Descrip- 
tion and Drawings of the Removal of the Lighthouse 
onthe North Pier, at Sunderland’—to J. Bremner, 
for his papers ‘On Pulteney Town Harbour,’ * Sar- 
elet Harbour, ‘A new Piling Engine, and * An 
Apparatus for floating large stones for Harbour 
Works’—to A. Murray, for his paper ‘ On the con- 
struction and proper proportions of Steam Boilers’ 
—to A. A. Croll, for his paper ‘On the Purification 
of Coal Gas, &c.’—to J. Braidwood, for his paper 
and drawings descriptive of ‘ The means of render- 





ing large supplies of Water available in cases of Fire 
&c."—to J. Samuda, for his ‘ Account of the Atmo. 
spheric Railway’—to C. H. Gregory, for his paper 
On Railway Cuttingsand Embankments’—to Capt. 
W.S. Moorsom, for his ‘Description and Drawings of 
the Avon Bridge at Tewkesbury’—to T, Grissell, for 
his * Description and Model of the Scaffolding used 
in erecting the Nelson Column’—to C. Manby, for 
the translation and arrangement of the * History of 
the Canal and Sluices of Katwyk,’ and the ‘De. 
scription of the Works of the Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam Railway,’ by the Chevalier Conrad: and 
Walker Premiums—to the Chevalier Conrad, for his 
‘Description and Drawings of the Works of the 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam Railway’—to J. Leslie 
for his‘ Description and Drawings of the Iron Lock 
Gates of the Montrose Docks’—to J. G. Thomson, 
for his Description and Drawing of the Landslip in 
the Ashley Cutting, Great Western Railway'_to J, 
Timperley, for his ‘ Account of the building of the 
“Wellington” Bridge, Leeds’—toG. W. Hemans, for 
his * Description and Drawing of a wrought-iron lat. 
tice Bridge on the Dublin and Drogheda Railway’°_ 
to W. Evill, jun., for his Description and Drawings of 
the London Terminus of the Eastern Counties Rail. 
way’—to A. J. Dodson, for his ‘ Description and 
Drawings of the Hydraulic Traversing Frame, used 
on the Great Western Railway,’ and to J. Forrest, 
Jun., for his * Drawings and Diagrams illustrative of 
numerous Papers read at the Meetings.’ 

In a recent excursion to St. Petersburgh, Mr. 
Murchison, having expressed a strong desire to 
obtain for the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, a skeleton and skin of the Bos Aurachs, 
or gigantic Bison, his Imperial Highness has an- 
nounced that the Emperor has willingly granted 
the request, and that his Majesty’s instructions 
have been given to procure a specimen, which is 
to be transmitted to London. The Bos Aurachs, or 
primo-genius, which, with the Mammoth, and other 
lost races, formerly ranged over very wide tracts, is 
the sole living remnant of the great primeval quadru- 
peds, his haunts being now restricted to the wild 
forests ofa part of Lithuania. The ferocity and great 
size of the animal would have rendered it very difi- 
cult to capture, and convey him alive to our zoologi- 
cal gardens, and as detached bones only ofthe species 
are known in Great Britain, the present of his Im- 
perial Majesty must doubtless be considered of great 
value by all naturalists, more particularly as this is 
the first example, during many years, of a permis- 
sion to kill an individual of the herd; a stringent 
order for their preservation having alone prevented 
the extinction of the race. 

The English performances at Paris are to com- 
mence on the 2nd of December, with the tragedy of 
‘Othello :’ others of Shakspeare’s plays, with * Wer- 
ner’ and * The Lady of Lyons,’ are in the reper- 
tory of the company. After their season in this 
metropolis, it is understood that Mr. Mitchell's corps 
will make a tour of the French provinces ;—and sub- 
sequently transport their speculation to St. Peters- 
burgh, 

A correspondent recently pointed to the Opera at 
St. Petersburgh as one of the richest and liveliest of 
Italian theatres. The newest novelties” there have 
been the satisfactory début of a son of Tamburini’s, 
and the appearance of a Spanish tenor, Sig. Unanue, 
whose success is said to be unquestionable.—The 
second new opera to be given in the new theatre at 
Berlin, is to be ‘ Die Athenierinn,’ by Spontini, who has 
made up his quarrel, it seems, with the Government. 
In this Mdlle. Jenny Lind, a countrywoman of 
Miss Bremer’s, and very popular in Stockholm, as that 
lady’s novels have told us, will make her appear 
ance. Her voice is a legitimate contralto. Madame 
Eugenie Garcia is about to have a hearing at the 
Italian Opera, at Paris.—A French announcement, 
to our apprehensions more promising, is that of a 
coming concert by M. Felicien David, in the pro- 
gramme of which one item is a barcarolle, composed 
by Charles Poncy, a working mason, and another, 
‘The Desert,’ an ode-symphony. This last is one of 
the many signs that a new sort of concert-music 18 
beginning to be called for, and unless the demand be 
met, these entertainments must come to an end. 
Public taste is dissatisfied with the confusions which 
exist on these occasions betwixt the stage and the 
orchestra—only sufferable when the former was less 
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a 
dramatic than it is at present. We are glad to see 
the composers of Europe, with Mendelssohn at their 
head, turning their thoughts—be it ever so fantastic- 
ally—towards the revival of the Cantata. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are — by 
M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade,— 
Open from Ten till Four. 


fr ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The PROTEO- 
SCOPE, a new apparatus for exhibiting OPAQUE OBJECTS in 
Nature and Art, showing continued novelties. The PHYSLOSCOPE, 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DIVER, 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c.&c. Dr. RYAN’S LECTURE daily, 
and in the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, Professor 
BACHHOFFNER’S varied Lectures abound in interesting experi- 
ments. Admission, 1s., Schools Half-Price.—A new edition of the 
CATALOGUE, containing 300 additional Works of Art, &c., since 
the last revisal, is just published, price 1s, 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





GrocraruicaL Sociery.—Nov. 25.—R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq., Presiden‘, in the chair.._Nine new mem- 
bers were elected into the Seciety. The paper read 
was, ‘An Account by Lieut. Selby, I.N. of his ascent 
of the Kuran, in the Assyria steamer.” The Kuran 
rises in the Zerd I Koh mountain, near Isphahan, and 
after traversing the valleys of the Bachtyari moun- 
tains, emerges from the hills three miles N.E. of 
Shuster, whence it flows in a 8. W. direction to the sea 
by adirect, and an indirect channel. At about two- 
thirds of the way from the sea towards Shuster, the 
river is traversed by a bund at a place called Ahwaz. 
Up to this spot the Euphrates steamer had ascended 
in 1836, when it was deemed impracticable to pro- 
ceed farther. This bund, however, Lieut. Selby suc- 
eceded in passing in March 1842: “ Having pushed 
for the bund,” says this officer, “the whole power of 
steam was unavailing, and twice was the vessel driven 
back. Finding steam alone unavailing, I sent a large 
hawser to the opposite bank, and by the application 
of tackle forced the passage, which till then had been 
supposed to offer an insurmountable obstacle to the 
perfect navigation of this river. Proceeding onwards 
the town of Bund I Kir was reached, where an artifi- 
cial canal, the Aub I Gargar, enters the stream ; this 
spot is thirty-five miles from Ahwaz, and here the 
Dizful river falls into the Kuran. Ascending the 
canal, the steamer came to within a mile of Shuster, 
where a bund prevented further progress, though 
boatsfigo up into the town. Having dropped dewn 
again to the confluence, the Kuran itself was ascended 
to within five miles of Shuster. After which the Dizful 
was navigated to beyond Kalah Bunder, which is 
about 13 miles from the town of Dizful. The waters 
getting low compelled the traveller to return, but 
not until he had completed his survey of these rivers; 
which, easily navigated as they are now proved to be, 
and penetrating into the very heart of the southern 
Frovince of Persia, where the climate is admirable, 
the soil fertile, and the inhabitants particularly well 
disposed, cannot fail to offer a fine field for the exten- 
sion of our commerce in the East. Wood for the 
steamers is everywhere abundant, and, together with 
provisions, remarkably cheap. The ascent to Shuster 
from Mohammera, by the Aub I Gargar, can be 
effected in three days by such a vessel as the Assy- 
ria, and in two and a-half by such steamers as are 
now built. Shuster, which contains a population of 
8,000, was described in detail, and the good feeling of 
the inhabitants highly extolled. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sar. Royal Society, 4.—Anniversary. 

Mon. . British Architects, 8. ~ 
— Entomological Society, 8. 
— Chemical Society, 8. 

Tvss. Linnean Society, 8. 
— Horticultural Society, 2. 

Wep. Geological Society, half-past 8. 


— Society of Arts, 8.—General Business. 
Tur. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
— Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
- Royal Academy.— Anatomy. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 


Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 
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SIR AUGUSTUS WALL CALLCOTT, R.A. 
We regret to announce the death, at Kensington, 
on Monday last, of Sir Augustus Wall Callcott, 
A., one of the most pleasing and refined of 
English landscape painters. Death had been 
wrestling with him for some six years past, and, 
though only sixty-five when he died, he was more 


and his looks those of one who had suffered and 
was suffering. Lady Callcott died in the summer 
of last year, and Sir Augustus has soon followed. 
His illness is well known to have been materially 
increased by the care and affection with which he 
watched over his wife. 

Augustus Wall Callcott was born at Kensington 
on the 20th of February, 1779. His mother’s 
maiden name was Wall, and one of his brothers 
was Dr. Callcott, a name familiar to all lovers of 
English music—one of the founders of the Glee 
Club, and the author of ‘A Musical Grammar, in 
Four Parts,’ a work which went through several 
editions, and is still held in estimation by profes- 
sional men, The artist was the junior of the 
musician by nearly thirteen years. 
was born on the 20th of November, 1766. 
died in the sixty-fifth year oftheir age. 

Accident is said to have made young Augustus 
an artist. He had been musically educated by his 
elder brother, and was a chorister in Westminster 
Abbey, when he was induced, no one knew why, 
nor did he know himself, to try his hand at portrait 
painting—and such was his success, that he fol- 
lowed up with ardour his new vocation, and soon 
deserted Music for the sister art of Painting. 


Both 


demy. He was then living in Kensington Gravel 
Pits. In 1801, he removed to No. 24, Leicester 


Square, and sent to the Exhibition of that year two 
portraits (Mr. Webb and Mr. Dignum) and a‘ View 
of Oxford.’ In 1802 he exhibited ‘The Banks of 
a River.’ In 1803, he removed to Kensington, and 
had in the Exhibition of that year five landscapes 
and a portrait. He had now discovered the par- 
ticular bent of his genius for his new art. The 
landscapes were—‘ The Gravel Pit,’ ‘Morning,’ 
‘Evening,’ ‘ Morning,’ and ‘A Heath with Pea- 
sants returning from Market, a Storm coming on at 
a distance.’ In 1804 he sent a view of ‘ Windsor;’ 
and in 1805 the product of a tour in Wales—in all 
eight pictures,—‘ The Water- Mill,’ ‘ Moonrise, with 
Fishermen drawing their Nets,’ ‘The Angler,’ 
‘ Morning,’ ‘ A Distant Shower,’ ‘ A Scene between 
Bala and Dolgelly, looking towards Cader Idris,’ 
‘A Scene between Dudley and Bridgenorth,’ and 
‘A Waterfall in the vicinity of Tavy Owleh, 
Merionethshire.’ 

Hewas now in his twenty-seventh year, and looked 
upon as a young artist of considerable promise, and 
one likely to maintain with Mr. Turner the reputa- 
tion of the English school for landscape painting. 
In 1806 he confirmed every expectation that had been 
raised, and his four pictures of that year were con- 
spicuously placed in the Great Room of the Royal 
Academy. Their subjects were, ‘The Brook ;’ ‘A 
Rural Scene—Mid-day ;’ ‘ A Sea-coast, with Figures 
bargaining for Fish,’ and ‘A Calm, with Figures 
Shrimping.’ The two sea-pieces are emphatically 
marked as fine aud very fine in the catalogue now 
before us, as the written commendations at the time 
of one of our most celebrated artists. In 1807 he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. Of the 
forty Academicians when Callcott was elected an 
Associate of that body, three alone survive: Mr. 
Smirk, Sir Martin Archer Shee, and Mr. Turner. 
Seven-and-thirty years have removed seven-and- 
thirty Academicians. 

Mr. Callcott’s five pictures for the year 1807 more 
than confirmed the choice of the Royal Acadcmy : 
they were named (1) ‘ Market-Day,’ (2) ‘ A Coast 
Scene,’ (3) ‘Old Houses at Shrewsbury,’ (4) ‘Cow- 
boys,’ (5) ‘ Evening.’ In 1808 heexhibited three: (1) 
*A Mill near Llangollen,’ (2) ‘ Sea-coast with the 
remains of a Wreck,’ (3) ‘A River Scene;’ and in 
1809, three: (1) The Watering-place,’ (2) Llan- 
gollen Bridge,’ (3) Windsor from Eton;’ and in 
1810, two: ‘A Landscape,’ in which is introduced 
the story of Diana and Actzon, and a ‘ Portrait of 
a Young Lady.’ He was this year (1810) elected 
a Royal Academician. 
entitled ‘ Morning.’ 

Exhibitors were not restricted at this time in the 
number of pictures they could send for exhibition, 


number now is eight. ‘ Itchin Ferry,’ and South- 











| like eighty,—for his step was feeble, his body bent, 


In 1799, he sent his first work, a ‘ Portrait of | 
Miss Roberts,’ for exhibition to the Royal Aca- | 
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well-known pictures—most of the others were small 
sketches from nature or studies for larger pictures, 
—one embodies a ‘Scene from Ossian,’ and an- 
other, ‘Apollo slaying the Sous of Niobe at the 
Altar of Latona.’ Callcott had more of the genius 
of Cuyp than of Gaspar Poussin ;—he could paint 
a Sunset with Cattle—but a classical landscape, 
with a classical story, was a flight beyond his 
reach, He would appear to have felt wherein his 
strength consisted, and to have refrained ever after 
from stories such as Poussin loved to paint, and 
painted so divinely. He returned to his sea-coast 
views and English inland scenery—making mills 


| and market-carts, ferry-scenes and sea-beaten piers, 
| the main-staple of his picture. 
| freely, and in 1812 he had six pictures. 
The Doctor | 


Commissions came 
* The 
Return from Market’ is well known, and the ‘ Little 
Hampton Pier’ was one of the glories of the En- 
glish School at Lord De Tabley’s sale. 

Such was his inactivity of pencil at this time 
that the exhibitions of 1513 and 1814 were each 
without a Callcott. In 1815 he sent one, and one 
only, called ‘ Passage and Luggage Boats;’ in 1816, 
‘The Entrance to the Port of London;’ in 1817 


| he is again absent; in 1818 one, ‘ The Mouth of the 


| 
} 
| 





His diploma picture is | 


and in 1811 Mr. Calleott sent ten—the utmost | 


Tyne, with the View of North and South Shields;’ 


| in 1819 one, a ‘ View of Rotterdam,’ in 1820 one, 


‘A Dead Calm on the Medway, with small Craft 
dropping down on the turn of the Tide, Shipping 
in the distance;’ in 1821 one, ‘Dover from the Sea, 
a squally Sea, Wind against Tide;’ in 1822 one, 
‘Smugglers alarmed by an unexpected change from 
hazy weather while landing their Cargo;’ in 1823 
one, ‘ Dutch Market Boats, Retterdam;’ and in 
1824 one, ‘Rochester from the River below the 
Bridge.’ 

On his marriage, about this time, with the widow 
of Capt. Graham, of the Royal Navy, he set out 
with his wife to see the continent and continental 
pictures with his own eyes. In 1825 he is again 
an absentee. In 1826 he exhibits ‘The Quay at 
Antwerp during the Fair Time,’ and ‘ Dutch Fish- 
ing Boats running foul in the endeavour to board, 
and missing the painter rope ;’ in 1827, ‘ Heavy 
Weather coming on, with Vessels running to Port;’ 
‘ Bridges from the Ghent Canal;’ ‘Dead Calm, Boats 
off Cowes Castle;’ ‘ The Thames below Greenwich ;’ 
in 1828 he is again an absentee; and in 1829 he 
exhibits ‘The Fountain, Morning;’ and ‘A Dutch 
Ferry.’ ° 

A complete change was visible in Callcott’s style 
in the exhibition of 1830, a change not unlike the 
alteration which took place about the same time in 
the styles of Wilkie and his convert Collins. In- 
stead of Little Hampton Piers and Market Carts, 
on the refurn we had in the Exhibition of 1830, 
‘Morning,’ an Italian composition; ‘The Passage 
Point,’ an Italian composition (now in Sir John 
Soane’s Muscum); in 1831, ‘ Morning,’ an Ttalian 
composition; ‘Evening,’ an Italian composition; in 
1832, ‘ Sunset near Canneglia,’ a smal] sea-port near 
Genoa; ‘Italian Girls at their first Communion ;’ 
varied at times by Dutch canals and Dutch coasts, 
or an English mill, but without that heart in his 
subject which directed his hand in former times 
with so much security and ease, and with such 
absolute certainty of pleasing. That all his old 
cunning had not departed was evident, however, in 
the Exhibition of 1833, in a charming picture, 
called ‘ Harvest in the Highlands,’ the figures of 
which were by Landscer, and the landscape by 
Callcott. Here he abandoned [faly, and returned 
to his old manner; but it was for once, and once 
only. 

In 1837 he surprised the public with a large pic- 
ture of ‘ Raffaelle and the Fornarina,’ with figures 
the size of life. The applause was general, and 
more was expected from his next great picture, 
‘Milton dictating to his Daughters,’ than the at- 
tempt either produced or deserved. A young hand- 
some man and a young and handsome girl, close to 
and not ill pleased with one another, are nearer the 
level of the general run of genius than Milton, 
“blind yet bold,” dictating ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Mr. Callcott was knighted on the 19th of July 
1837—the year in which his ‘ Raffaelle and the For- 
narina’ was first exhibited. He has left his sketches 
and unfinished pictures to the care and discretion of 


ampton from Weston Grove,’ (two of the ten) are} his executor and neighbour, Mr. Webster, A.R.A. 
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The knowledge’and’ experience of Sir Augustus 
Callcott were extensive, and his feeling and sym- 
athies were towards the best and purest examples. 
robably there was no Royal Academician whose 
judgment was more safe or more universally sought 
after. Until his health began to fail, which it did 
before Lady Callcott’s decease, he mixed much in 
society, and his influence in promulgating the best 
principles of art was great. The better tendencies 
of art, which are manifesting themselves in the pré= 
sent day, may be traced in some degree to the doc- 
trines preached at dinner tables and conversaziones 
years ago by Sir Augustus Callcott. He had a large 
circle of personal friends and admirers. ‘Those who 
knew him best had the greatest love and respect for 
him. Up to the last week of his life, he struggled 
against weakness and disease to carry into execu- 
tion his design for accomplishing a methodical and 
improved catalogue of the Royal Pictures, of which 
the Queen had made him the keeper. Indeed, his 
work was to compile, for the first time since the days 
of Charles I., a full account of the thousands of paint- 
ings which belong to the Crown. We know that he 
spared no trouble in searching everywhere for mate- 
rials to trace their history, and we believe that his 
work had advanced sufficiently far to furnish a 
model for his successor to perfect. It will be diffi- 
cult to find a successor who will accomplish this 
work better than Sir Augustus Callcott would have 
done had his life been spared. His remains, we 
believe, are to rest with those of Lady Callcott, at 
the Cemetery at Kensall Green. The funeral takes 
place to-day. 





Analysis of Gothick Architecture. Illustrated by 
Drawings from Actual Measurement of Existing 
Examples. By Raphael and J. A. Brandon, Ar- 
chitects. 4to. PartsI.to ITV. Pelham Richardson. 

WHEN we say that this publication takes up and 
carries on the idea so successfully originated by the 
elder Pugin, in his Gothic * Specimens’ and ‘ Ex- 
amples’; and that it promises to afford a compre- 
hensive collection of additional studies of the compo- 
nent and elementary parts of the pointed style, in 
its different phases at different periods, by exhibiting 
separate features with their details both of construc- 
tion and of ornament,—many of them selected from 
buildings otherwise of little note, and which have 
therefore escaped the attention of former illustrators ; 
—we at once recommend the undegtaking to public 
favour. Of its success, indeed, there can be little 
doubt, for it is well-timed, and makes its appearance 
just when the study of Gothic and ecclesiastical 
architecture is exciting a degree of interest that may 
be called not only warm, but in some instances very 
hot ;—when it is extending itself far beyond the pale 
of the profession, or even that of antiquarian amateurs, 
and becoming popular—at any rate fashionable. 

A collection of lessons of the sort here given is 
likely to prove more really useful than publications 
which represent entire buildings, for, though it is 
certainly not their fault, these latter have probably 
been in some measure the cause of our getting upon 
that track we have so long persisted in, and are now 
beginning to find out to be a wrong one, namely, 
the satisfying ourselves with imitating the mere 
general forms of Gothic structures, putting such 
limbs of them as towers, spires, porches, pinnacles, 
&c. together, without the slightest regard to character 
and expression in the individual parts, and without 
much more success as to their combination. Of the 
two, the modern school of Gothic has been more 
mischievous than*either the Batty Langley or the 
Strawberry Hill; because the absurdity and the 
paltriness of these last were too glaring; whereas we 
could—at least we have flattered ourselves that the 
productions of the other have been for the most part 
very tolerable, very passable, very decent, very 
respectable—or whatever else may be the consolatory 
epithet applied to gentle dulness, and insipid routine 
mediocrity. 

That this is no sportive exaggeration on our part 
—on the contrary, a sober and grievous truth—is 
too apparent, when we compare what we have been 
doing with what we are now but just beginning to do, 
by giving attention to detail and execution, instead 
of slurring them over, and paring down the respective 
members of doors, windows, &c., till no mere than 
the mere pattern was left, Pattern, however, is one 


thing, and detail another,—or rather it is pattern with 
a great deal more, for in addition to resemblance as 
to general outline, it requires distinct articulation— 
if we may so call it, without which there is no artistic 
expression, but merely a vague and, perhaps, also, a 
coarse and clumsy imitation of the style professed to 
be followed. If detail and execution be neglected, 
we get, at the best, only what is in the something- 
like-it fashion—crude, feeble, enervated; what is 
intended for ornament being puny and poverty- 
stricken, and of most consumptive look. 

In old buildings, even in such as are comparatively 
plain or unimportant, we frequently meet with single 
features of great merit of design and excellence of 
workmanship; some door, or window, or niche, 
fraught with far more expression than is to be found 
in a score of the prim and trim things concocted 
according to recipe and pattern. 

Unless con amore study be given to detail, so as to 
insure individuality of expression for the work, we 
might as well have “ ready-made” warehouses of 
manufactured details at once, with “ assortments” of 
mullions and mouldings of all patterns. Indeed, even 
now it almost looks as ifsome such warehouses had 
been already established. Those who want to be 
convinced of the very superior character produced by 
means of masterly treatment of details alone, and the 
careful finish of indispensable features, without any aid 
of other decoration and appliances, would do well to 
compare the Roman Catholic Church, now erecting 
nearly opposite Bethlehem Hospital, by Mr. Welby 
Pugin, with some of our modern Gothic churches 
and other structures. We point to what Mr. Pugin 
is there doing, as a lesson, rather than to what Mr. 
Barry is doing at Westminster, because the resources 
placed at the command of the latter so very far 
exceed what any other architect can expect ; whereas, 
in the other edifice, there is nothing more than what 
every-day opportunity might fairly compete with, so 
far as the display of talent depends upon opportu- 
nity,—the example referred to, as one from which a 
greatly needed lesson may be taken, being marked by 
unusual economy in some respects, and by a total 
abstinence from all that dressing up and tricking out 
of a design, which are so frequently resorted to as an 
“ eye-trap” upon paper, where they may look like 
richness, yet afterwards generally turn out to be no 
better than finical finery, littleness, and flimsiness. 
But what features of design there are in it are of 
superior quality; every one of the doors and windows 
is a study in itself, and manifests more intelligence of 
and relish for the style than architects in general put 
into an entire fabric. Of many modern Gothic 
churches and other buildings, the parts are so feebly 
designed as to be insignificant in themselves, and to 
give to the whole a most unfortunate toyish appear- 
ance. As we have said, we can perceive that certain 
patterns are adopted,—that the building is intended 
to answer nominally to such or such style, according 
to its indicial forms of arches and windows,—but how 
divested of character and spirit! how enfeebled and 
tamed down! That we may illustrate this by some 
positive instance, and also so striking that it must be 
plain to every one who has any eye at all, we can- 
not do better than refer to the Church in Berwick 
Street, Soho, as fully exemplifying tameness and 
insipidity belying the pretension it affects. Without 
being, what would be called incorrect, the detail and 
its execution are miserable ; the open-work parapet, 
of course intended to be ornamental, of most trum- 
pery appearance, although precedent may be found 
for its “ pattern.” Either the same pattern, or one 
nearly resembling it, is also employed for the simi- 
lar open-work parapet of Pugin’s church, but there 
all likeness between the two specimens ends; the 
one being as remarkable for vigorous expression, 
as the other for its puniness and poverty,—it looking 
as if it were cut out of wood, with a great sprawling 
pattern running all along from end to end without 
any interruption or divisions; besides which, the 
pattern itself is of most disproportionate size to the 
rest. 

Hardly need we say more to urge the importance 
of bestowing far more attention on matters of detail 
than has hitherto been done, even where a passably 
fair general resemblance to the style has been kept 
up. As little need we say, that,we heartily approve 
of Messrs. Brandon’s ‘ Analysis,’ as a work promising 
to be not only a serviceable one as regards its imme- 








diate purpose, but also of beneficial influence in 
correcting that negligence, with respect to detail 
which still prevails, and which so frequently mars 
what might else be commendable. As the drawin 
are mostly from buildings very little known for 
information relative to the latter, we must wait until 
the letter-press shall appear, which will not be before 
the concluding number. 

Although at present given indiscriminately, the 
plates are intended to be ultimately arranged chro. 
nologically, which will be an improvement upon 
other collections of the same nature, if, as we su 
pose, it is intended to arrange all the features of each 
style in sequence, as belonging to that one in parti- 
cular, instead of classifying them as doors, windows, 
&c., and then exhibiting the examples of each class 
in chronological order. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Drury Lane.—Hard by the ‘ Tre Ritratti’ of 
Giorgione, in the Manfrini Palace at Venice, as 
companion to Titian’s superb portrait of Ariosto, 
hangs the same master’s half-length of Catarina 
Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus. A lovelier remem- 
brance of the patrician biondina is not to be found 
in the Sea-City; nor among the records of Italian 
women, a fate more pompously romantic than that 
of its original. How far such a history of intrigues, 
processions, treaties, and a kingdom won by mar- 
riage, lost by widowhood, and exchanged for a 
social sovereignty, may be compressible “ within 
the wooden O” of the largest theatre ;—how far it 
were better fitted for the pages of a romance, let 
others decide: enough for us to record, that an 
opera has been based upon it, in France, by M. 
St. Georges, and twice set to music; once by 
M. Halévy, for the Paris Académie; once by Herr 
Lachner for the Munich theatre; both works 
turning out so “ parlous heavy’’ as to have stuck 
fast in the slough of Disfavour. Why Mr. Bunn 
should choose to adventure for a third time, is a 
subject on which we do not at present choose to 
speculate. As in the original five-act opera, the 
English libretto commences with Catarina Cor- 
naro (Miss Rainforth) listening for the serenade 
of her lover, Adolphe de Courcy (Mr. Harrison), to 
whom she is about to be married. He arrives, and 
they are joined by her uncle Andrea Cornaro (Mr. 
Borrani), who is rejoicing in their approaching 
happiness, when he is startled by the sight of Mon- 
cenigo (Mr. Weiss), one of the Ten, who demands 
a secret interview, as the emissary of that august 
body. That Mr. Bunn’s Patrician loses his head 
with terror at such a notification is evident from 
his exclamation :— 

The Ten in council! horror chills my veins 

Whose heart no more its wonted calm sustains (!) 
Moncenigo, however, restores the calm of Andrea's 
heart (or veins), and acquaints him that the Ten 
have decided to acquire Cyprus by giving its King, 
Lusignan (Mr. Burdini), a Venetian subject for 
wife—that subject to be Catarina. Andrea pleads 
his honour and his promise in strains too touching 
to be overlooked :— 

And wouldst thou have me violate a vow, 

By me and others sacred held till now ; 

With shame my cheek, with grief my soul to charge, 

And make me hated by the world at large ? 

Moncenigo, however, makes little of ‘the world at 
large,” and declares that Catarina’s marriage with 
Adolphe must be broken off,—with a threat of the 
Canale Orfano, which reduces the uncle to obedi- 
ence. The act closes with the preparations for the 
bridal ceremony, ruthlessly interrupted by the 
entrance of uncle Andrea, declaring that he neither 
can nor will explain, but that all is to be over. 
Great despair on the part of Catarina! and a plead- 
ing too much in the style of Burn’s ‘Justice’ to be 
passed by :-— ; 
Oh! [sings she] from these streaming eyes 
Turn not your sight, 
Nor let the peace you prize 
Be broken quite. 

Here we have Mr. Balfe’s best piece of concerted 
writing, which well deserves its encore, this being 
the only grand musical finale in the English Opera. 
In the French five-act piece it is the first of two or 
three later ones; for which, to avoid heaviness, the 
author reserved his more striking situations. Hence, 
being raised to somewhat undue importance, it went 
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off flatly—since the manceuvres of the supernumera- 
ries could not give it an appearance of action. The 
Second Act opens with the best scene from the ori- 
ginal opera. We are in the oratory of Catarina, who 
bas had secret warning that Adolphe is resolute in not 
yielding her, and now waits his appearance. After a 
distant chorus of gondoliers, comes the well-worn 
scena of prayer, expectation, and rapture, imitated 
from ‘Der Freischiitz.’ Then enter Andrea, to 
excuse himself, and console his niece, which he 
does by a ballad somewhat in the style of Mr. 
Haynes Bayly’s ‘ Pilot,’ but with better music. 
The lady is too much fluttered to profit by it, we 
fear. She has heard ddolphe’s signal; and is just 
rushing to meet him, when Moncenigo steps in, and 
commands her, for the avoidance of scandal, to de- 
clare to her lover that her mind is changed—that she 
loves him no more; and, on her refusal, displays to 
her three assassins, hidden behind the arras, who 
have orders to deal with Adolphe unless she dismisses 
him. Moncenigo disappears. Enter the lover: and 
now comes (in the original) a striking and passionate 
duett—on her part, full of terror and loathing of the 
task put upon her—on his, all incredulity and rage. 
The passion of this duett is here cut into two by an 
introduced barcarolle, written for the shops, and cal- 
culated for an encore, in place of the dozen bars of 
music in which, in the French libretto, the hero en- 
deavours to persuade the wavering maid to fly with 
him. At length, 4dolphe leaves her, execrating her 
in Ercles’ vein. Catarina swoons. Here, in the 
original, the act ends. Not so in the English ver- 
sion. Re-enter that kill-joy Moncenigo, with his 
assassins, exclaiming— 
A kingdom and acrown those tears shall dry, 
Catarina! (To the assassins} With her to Cyprus hie! 

The assassins pick up the Queen elect, and make 
off with her to Cyprus accordingly. The scene 
closes; and Moncenigo indulges himself in expressing 
divers bad “ principles” (the word is Mr. Bunn’s) 
in a ballad. We are shown the port of Cyprus; and 
the arrival of Catarina. It is a splendid scene of a 
battlemented wall pierced with an arched passage and 
watergate, and hung by several flights of staircases, 
crowded with personages in gay attire. Asa pageant, 
however, it is a failure, owing to its want of proba- 
bility. In Paris we had the port in full view, and all 
the groups looking towards it. In London the six 
clarion players blow their flourish into the pit; and 
the procession comes down to show itse//, and not to 
do honour to the Queen; who finally walks down the 
central passage, (without the assassins, which is a 
comfort,) into the midst of the throng, who are 
staring at the audience, not at ker. But banners 
wave and people shout and (to quote the book) 
“bells are in full ring.’ In the French opera, 
Catarina and Lusignan are subsequently married 
(aceording to history). In the English, the King 
of Cyprus kisses the Daughter of St. Mark’s hand: 
the coup d’cil is magnificent ; and “the act” (we 
are told) “drops.” Truth to say, it did fall flat ; 
the show was felt to lack meaning, and to lead tono- 
thing. So far the French story, though with some 
changes in its division, is followed. Now we come 
to Act the Third, which is more original. First, we 
have groups of people gambling and dancing at the 
end of a “green tunnel’’ (vide book) in the gardens 
of a Casino at Nicosia. They goout. Enter Mon- 
cenigo again, (as Mrs. Siddons said of the poor gen- 
tleman in the bureau, *‘ How gat he there?”’) anda 
familiar, who tells him that Adolphe has followed 
the Queen that is to be, and proposes Moncenigo’s 
favourite plan of assassination. No sooner said 
than done—a clashing of swords is heard behind 
the scene, and then rushes in the lover, saved by a 
stranger knight in mail—who but the very Lusignan 
he had come to Cyprus to confront? The King 
keeps his visor down, resolving to maintain his 
meognito. Nevertheless the two Frenchmen swear 
mutual protection and friendship. In M. Halévy’s 
Opera, the duettis the most spirited morceau ; it is 
but frivolously set; here the cabaletta, however, 
after a contest, was encored. Exit Lusignan. Then 
enter Catarina, for a little solitary misery before 
going to church. The lovers recognize each other, 
and Adolphe sings her another ballad of “ departed 
days,” and “sad feelings;’”’ and she tells him how she 
Was terrified into deceiving him. They are melting 
ito perilous tenderness, when Moncenigo once again 





appears—calls the lady avery bad name—sends them | House. Not so Mr. Weiss, who is called out by the 
both to prison, there and then, and starts for the Pa- | necessities of a large stage, and acted better than 
lace, to acquaint the King with what he has seen. usual. His articulation, too, is improved: but let 
The shocked Lusignan determines to have the two | him watch his voice. There has been many an 
executed on the spot! While taking breath, before | English organ, as fine as his, worn out ere its best 
this historical piece of Jedwood justice is carried | days came for want of strict and careful vocal prac- 
into effect, we may remark that nothing can be | tice. It is hard to demand this, when the artist is 
musically worse constructed than the above three | launched on his public career, but the alternative, 
duetts coming in unbroken succession. By way of | which may come to pass without it, would be 
last scene, we have the famous catastrophe of ‘ La} harder! The dresses and decorations are splendid: 
Juive,’ with its sting drawn. The priests march | but we would gladly dispense with half-a-hundred 
in, and the penitents and the crowd and the King (!) | costume figures, for a dozen more violins in the 
come to see the end of the Daughter of St. Mark, | orchestra. The opera was listened to attentively, 
and his bride elect. And there is the block, and a | and at its close there was great applause. 

property headsman, black and horrible, standing | —— 
on the same, with a huge property axe; and | 


i ] erty MISCELLANEA 
Catarina is kneeling, with her hair dishevelled.| pg, js Academy of Sciences.—Nov.18.—A commu- 
This time it is uncle Andrea who rushes in, de- | 


uncle a | nication was read from M. Nalterer, of Vienna. 
clares that the victim is no niece of a Cornaro—no | When several years ago M. Thilorier succeeded in 
legitimate daughter of St. Mark’s either!—but a liquefying and solidifying carbonic acid gas by m eans 
natural child of Moncenigo, by a betrayed lady, | of a pressure estimated at 70 atmospheres, it was 
Sforza: who had bequeathed the guardianship of | generally inferred that there was no gas of any kind 
the said girl to him, on her death-bed,—a secret | which by means of intense cold and powerful com- 
corked-up for some state crisis like the present!— | pression might not be brought to a liquid state. M. 
On this, Catarina falls into Moncenigo’s arms, ex- | Nalterer now informs the Academy, that he suc- 
pressing filial feelings (!)—Moncenigo declares that | ceeded in liquefying a gas well known to chemists, 
the bad name he had called her was a “ lie, which he | and, indeed, to the public generally, from its exhilarat- 
had made because he thought it would do good’ ; | ing properties, which have given to it the name of 
and Lusignan, hearing his destined bride is innocent, | Jaughing-gas. He has done this by compressing it 
being, moreover, aware that Adolphe had come to | with a small iron pump, in a piece of wrought iron at 
Cyprus for the express purpose of stabbing him, | pressure of 50 atmospheres. The liquid thus 
—joins their hands, and dismisses them to be happy | obtained was very sweet and fluid, and occupied about 
in domestic life! which the lady anticipates, in a} the 4100th part of the gaseous volume which fur- 
brilliant rondo :—so that, according to Mr. Bunn, | pished it, and he was able to keep it in the liquid state 
there was no “ Queen of Cyprus” at all: and the | several hours exposed to the external air. If the skin 
glorious dame of Venice, who was privileged to | was touched with this liquid it caused intense pain as 
return to her own proud city on the Bucentaur,— | froma burn, M. Nalterer obtained about halfa pint of 
an honour granted to no woman before or since, | the liquid, and was therefore able with such a quantity 
shrinks into a homespun Madame de Courcy, of | to make several experiments.—Several chemical 
dubious origin! fai ’ . | papers were read.—_A paper was received from M. 
So much for an English adaptation of a French | Taurinus, of Cologne, relative to a mode of providing 
opera-book! We doubt whether Folly could! supply of compressed air as a motive power for 
further go:—of the text we have given two or | railroads. M. Taurinus proposes to keep up the 
three specimens; and could give two hundred, supply from station to station by means of a pipe of 
were it needful further to show the serious difficul- | communication, whereas M. Andraud fills his cylinders 
ties with which Mr. Balfe has had to contend, not | at one spot, and they are to be conveyed as they are 
merely as regards probability of incident, but also | wanted to any part of the line. ‘ 
propriety of language. For the sake of these, we | rades Exhibition, Berlin.—On perusing the account you 
should defer our judgment as to our composer’s gave, in the number of your journal published on the 16th 


* . instant, of the Trades Exhibition at Berlin, | perceived you 
power of producing . grand oe, did we only know had been wrongly informed as to the number of tickets dis- 


him by his * Daughter of St. Mark ;> but our larger | posed of for the intended lottery. You state the number as 
experience induces us to believe that his strength | 8,000, and the prizes 3,200, This, I believe, would not show 
lies more in comic and simple music; requiring | that this stup ion of artificers had met with 


apn . ° “s sail the general and liberal support it deserves. The amount of 
less sustained effort, since, with the exception of the | tickets issued has been 80,000, and each ticket draws a prize 


morceau in the first act specified, we hardly recollect | of greater or less value. The price each ticket has been sold 
one movement with the force of idea and amplitude at is one dollar. Ihave this information from a letter of 


“ . co one of the conductors of this lottery, and which, therefore, I 
of developement demanded by the serious musical hope will be considered geod eutherity. 1 regres met to 
drama. In short, we cannot count this as one of | have detected the mistake your correspondent seems to 


Mr. Balfe’s happiest works. He has elasticity and | have made, sooner; but as I trust you will consitler the 
idea enough, however, to recover himself by half-a- | #¥thority from which I have deduced my statement good, I 
d hp tesla 2 will de wlesie. wo think. | hope, in order to give the English public a better idea how the 

ozen successes; and will do wisely, We think, 10 | endeavours of the King of Prussia to promote Trade and 
future, to avoid a subject, in setting which other | Industry, not only in his own dominions, but all over the 
well-esteemed composers have failed,—more especi- | “ Zollverein,” is appreciated in Germany, you will insert 


e . as : these lines in your columns. I enclose my card and address. 
ally, when a complete drama is transmogrified into Ctaech Math... the fetch Meciskadtiedl deaveat 
an incoherent and bombastic pantomime. 


The performers now claim a few words.—Miss informs the clergy that they can substitute cast-steel 

Rainforth, we suspect, is like her maestro, best fitted een gro Fae wren fc oe 
for sprightly operas, or pieces of mezzo carattere. | hig a ae “ 
All that care and gentle and intelligent bearing clergyman can procure for thirty ry pe of 
can do, she does: Nature having denied her the due east a l a a bay wd t ry : "6 . rT he 
force, though it may have given her the pathos, for yee prado dion! pastimenetie oo 
tragedy. But the merciless use to which she has of 8 


late b t (singing on the stage every night Builder.) F 
ate been put (singing ae 7 Testimonials.—The subject touched on in the fol- 
duty unheard of in the service of any operatic 


F . : lowing letter is one of great importance, and we are 
theatre but ours), to say nothing of the fatigue of obliged to our correspondent for having called public 
rehearsals, had so wearied her, that on Wednesday, | jt ontion to it:— 
she had but half her powers at command, and the | “‘7he subject on which this letter is written belongs pecu- 
rest were exerted with a distress made the more | liarlyto a literary journal. Ring 
painful by her good-natured and thoroughly artistic It has often been my duty to examine testimonials of 


: : “ - es aout literary competency, presented by candidates for various 
determination not to “break down.” Mr. Harrison, appointments. I have frequently found instances, particu- 


on the other hand, was singing his very best ; his | jarty of late years, of persons who refuse to give a testimo- 
veice is at its prime, his manner of delivering it | nial to one candidate, because they have already certified in 
greatly refined, and he expresses larmoyante and ae < = Notes of the following kind are_ very 
sentimental music with much finish and feeling. “ Dear Sir,—I very much regret that it is not in my power 
Mr. Borrani got an encore for his ballad: but his | to give you the testimonial you ask for, since I have already 
acting continues ungainly, though not devoid of | given one to Mr. for the same appointment. You 

















ans . 2 J know well how highly I rate your attainments,” &c. &c. 
attempt. Mr. Burdini Pscceg received with much Many persons, it seems, consider a testimonial as a recom- 
applause. To our thinking, however, he was heard | mendation absolute, and a request that their candidate may 


to far better advantage in the Oxford Street Opera- | be appointed; and they also seem to think that a second 
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testimonial would be unfair to the holder of the first. Were 
this feeling to become universal, it would almost destroy the 
use of testimonials, which are but unsatisfactory things at 
the best. A party writing such a document ought to con- 
sider himself as a witness, giving true evidence, either as to 
facts within his knowledge, or as to the state of his own 
belief and opinion: as soon as he is known to be unwilling to 
give evidence about more than one candidate, he hurts his 
testimony in the minds of those who are to judge, and 
becomes a partizan. 

Those, indeed, who give testimonials containing nothing 
but general panegyric, * profound knowledge, great experi- 
ence, high capacity,” &c. are excusable if they refuse a second 
application. They may fairly be allowed to say to Mr. B., 
Ihave but one note of praise, and I have already sounded it 
for Mr. A. But those whoare giving true evidence will find 
no difficulty in writing testimonials for any number of per- 
sons, and the several documents will not bear too great a 
resemblance to one another. 

A good testimonial states nothing but the writer's know- 
ledge of the candidate, and the manner in which he acquired 
that knowledge. Many that I have seen may be literally 
translated into “‘I believe you to be very knowing, but I 
can’t tell why.” And there are not a few who begin by say- 
ing, that they know so little about the subject that it would 
be presumptuousin them to recommend any one, and rise, 
with gradually-acquired confidence, until they end by de- 
claring that they are quite certain their candids ates are fitter 
than any otherscan be. Lam, &c. BREN. 

Nov. 16, 1844. 

Storms and Inundations.—To the list of casualties 
which we published last week, as some of the more 
terrible consequencesof the late tempestuous weather 
in various parts of the world, we may add, under the 
American head, that the town of Tuspan, eight miles 
from Tampico, was almost destroyed by a hurricane 
on the Ist of August.—I’rom Naples, they write, that 
the famous extinct volcano of Solfatara,near Puzzuoli, 
the last eruption of whicly took place in 1198, and 
which in 1507, according to the writers of the time, 
threw up immense quantities of boiling water, has for 
the few days preceding the date of the communication 
repeated that phenomenon,—the same having been 
preceded by an emission of hot sulphurous vapour. 
The thermal water ejected is thrown from the eastern 
portion of the crater, at intervals, and in the form of 
jets from fifteen to twenty fect in height. 

Coral Fishery.—The Moniteur Algérien gives the 
following account of the coral-fishery at La Calle, 
from the Ist of April to the 30th of September, 1844. 
The total number of boats employed was 170, of 
which only one was French. 
Neapolitan, 40 Tuscan, 4 Sardinian, and 1 Tunisian, 

po , 


1,355,750fr.; the duties on which, from all the boats 
employed, except the French, which paid no duty, 
were 197,073fr. The average gross earnings of the 


boats employed in the fishery amounted to 7,97 5ft. 


but deducting the duty and the expenses of the 
fishery for wages, wear and tear, &c., the average nett 
profit for each is estimated at 1,367fr. 60c. 
profits of the French boat, no duty having been paid, 
are given at 2,535fr. 

Brennglas’s * Berlin.’—Uolloway, Nov. 3rd, 1844.—In the 
Atheneum [ante, p. 998], you notice Brennglas’s ‘ Berlin,’ 
and find neither point nor wit in it. If your reviewer 
cannot even read the title and see the point in it, he is not 
very likely to understand the book itself. He translates 
** Berlin, wie es isst—und trinkt” Berlin as it is—and drinks. 
A gross blunder, It is ‘* Berlin as it eats—and drinks.” 

Yours, &c. C. FRIEDRICH GETZENBERGER. 

This, though all that relates to the subject, is the 
least offensive part of Mr. Getzenberger’s letter. 
Now, we ask this off-hand presumptuous man, if 
he has read a single line of Brennglas’s * Berlin 
wie es 1st—und trinkt’? Ilas he even scen the 
title-page of the work? Certainly not; for he 
charges us with a wrong translation of @ word 
(“1sst,”) which is not to be found there. ‘The title 
is a take-off of such titles as * Paris wie es wirklich 
ist,’ and contains a pun founded on the sameness 
of sound between “ist” and “ isst.” 
untranslateable ; and, as only one side of the double 
meaning could be given in English, we, of course, 
gave the literal, true sense of the verb “ist.” As to 
the merits of the bagatelle in question, we have 
nothing to say to such a correspondent ; but, if he 
thinks we have underrated them, let him do what 
he has not yet done—read the book, and then give us 
a translation of it under the title (as he will have it) 
* Berlin as it eats — and drinks,’ informing us what is 
the exquisite meaning of the dash in such a title. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are obliged to B., C. U.E., M.D. 
and others—but decline to ay all comment, until Miss 
Martineau’s stat 

T. P. next week, if possible. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FOR 


THE NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


TO 
MR. ROWLAND HILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE, 
WILL CLOSE THIS DAY, the 30th of NOVEMBER. 


Or all the sources of income stated in the recently 
published Quarterly Returns of the Public Revenue, none 
exhibit so Zurge a proportionate increase as the Post 
Office. On the year’s nett revenue, the Customs have 
increased at the rate of about 10 per cent., the Excise 1} 
per cent., the Property Tax 2 per cent., whilst the Post 
Office Revenue, under its almost nominal rate of a penny, has 
increased above 13} per cent., and the increase on the 
quarter has been even as much as 25 per cent. 


These cheering results show that (though the plan of 
Penny Postage is yet but imperfectly tried) the complete 
restoration of the Post Office Revenue to its amount before 
the Penny Postage was adopted is not an event far 
distant, if it be fully and honestly carried out; and the 
City of London Mercantile Committee on Postage desire to im- 
press these satisfactory results most emphatically upon the 
Public, in announcing the approaching close of the National 
Testimonial to Mr. Rowland Hill. Al parties are unani- 
mous upon the great moral and commercial advantages of 
the Penny Postaye. Its expediency as a financial step has been 
the sole ground of question ; but now, even this can searcely 
be doubted: for let it be remembered, that the Old Postage 
Revenue had been absolutely stationary for twenty years,— 
retrogressive, in fact, if we consider the increase of popu- 
lation, education, and commerce during the period. The 
change which Penny Postage has effected is to make the 
Post Office Revenue the most buoyant source of National In- 
come, bidding fair to become more profitable than it has 
ever been. The Committee, therefore, call upon the Public 
to reward, with suitable gratitude, the author of this great 
and triumphant measure. 

The Committee have the satisfaction to announce that 
the subscriptions, headed by the chiefs of political parties 
and of cominercial wealth, already reach 10,0607, But 
10,0002. cannot be held to be a sufficient national reward for 
such national services. The Committee, therefore, urge 
upon the nation at least to double this sum. If every letter- 
writer, for only a single week, would pay a twopenny instead 


» | of a penny rate for his letters, the amount, and more, would 
The crews of the whole amountéd to 1,700 men. | eo 


The total value of the coral taken is estimated at | 


be raised. In proportion as the Public show their gratitude 
to Mr. Hill, so they strengthen the chances for the complete 
adoption of his plan, now but partially carried out. Its perfee- 
tion will bring greatly increased convenience to themselves, 
and increased advantage to the lost Office Revenue. 

Neter have the services of any Public Benefactor been 
requited as Mr. Hill's have been. Quitting a permanent 
situation for a temporary public engagement to carry out 
his plan, Mr. Hill's services, whilst his plan was yet not 
carried out, were dispensed with, and he received the follow- 
ing acknowledgments of his merits, and—nothing more :— 

**T gladly avail myself,” writes the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ‘‘ of the opportunity of expressing my sense 
of the satisfactory manner in which, during my tenure of 
office, you have discharged the several duties which have 
been from time to time committed to you.”—*I entertain,” 
writes Sir Robert Peel, (who has also subscribed 10/. to the 
Testimonial), **a due sense of the motives by which your 
conduct, in respect to Post Office arrangements, has been 
actuated, and of the zeal and fidelity with which you have 
discharged the duties committed to you.”—Mr. Trevelyan, 
on behalf of the Lords of the Treasury, writes thus: **1 am 
also commanded by their Lordships to take this opportunity 
of stating, that they consider it due to you, on the termina- 
tion of your engagement with the Government, to express 
to you the approbation with which they have regarded your 
zealous exertions in the execution of the duties which have 
been intrusted to you; and how materially the efficiency of 
the Post Office arrangements has been promoted by the 
care and intelligence evinced by you in the consideration of 
the various important questions ‘which have been referred 
to you.” 


Under these circumstances the Committee call upon the 


pale . | Public to come forward with due generosity, and reward Mr. 
This pun is | 


Hill themselves, as the unrequited inventor of the great 
measure of Penny Postage,—a measure which has opened the 
blessings of free correspondence to the Teacher of Religion, 
the Man of Science and Literature, the Merchant and 
Trader, and the whole British family, especially the poorest 
and most defenceless portion of it;—a measure which is the 
greatest boon conferred in modern times on all the social 
interests of the civilized world, for Penny Postage is spread- 
ing its influence throughout Europe, and reaching even 
Russia. The Committee rely on the gratitude of their 
countrymen, and feel sure that this, their last appeal, will 
not be made in vain. 

(Signed) GEO. LARPENT, Chairman. 


Subscription Cards, and every information, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
WANSEY, Solicitor, 3, Moorgate-street, London. 





KNIGHT'S waewer VOLUME, 
‘THE CAMP of "REF UGE: Old England 


Novelet. In Two Volumes. Vol. II, 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street, 


ORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


Martin Chuzzlewit. 1 vol. 21s. 

Christmas Carol, in Prose. 1 vol. 5s, 

American Notes. 2 vols. 21s. 

Barnaby Rudge. . 1 vol. 13s. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. 1 vol. 13s. 

The Pickwick Papers. 1 vol. 21s, 

Oliver Twist. 3 vols. 25s. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 1 vol. 21s. 

Sketches by Boz. 1 vol. 21s. 
_Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


NHE ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL, KNOWLEDGE is now ready, 
containing Two Hundred and Eighteen Maps, and a copious 
Index of Names. Price in one volume. half-bound, morocco, 
61. \7s.; or with the Maps coloured, 9/. lds. It may also be shoal 
in various styles of binding, and in two volumes, particulars of 
which may be obtained of any Bookseller, or of the Publishers. 
Chapman & Hall, 136, Strand. 
THE FAMILY ATLAS OF THE SOC eT t FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
Stronzly half-bound morocco, with India-rubber backs, 
FAMILY ATLAS, containing a Selection of 
Fifty-four Maps from the Society's General Atlas. Price, 
plain, 2/. 2s. ; coloured, 2/. 16s. 
THE SCHOOL ATLAS OF THE socrert FOR THE 
FFUSION OF USEFUL KN LEDGE 
quae pws f in cloth, with eiisediaee coke, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS.—MopvERN — comprising 
21 Maps with Index of Places. Price, plain, 17s. 6d.; 
coloured, 23s. ANCIENT—18 Maps. Plain, }2s.; coloured, \és, td. 
Ancient and Modern. Strongly half- bound in 
One Volume. Price, plain, 1/. 7s.; coloured, I. 17s. 
Chapman & Hail’ |, 186, Strand. 


(COMPLETION OF THE MAPS OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW. 

LEDGE.—Any numbeis of the Series may be obtained, and 

— are recommended. to complete their Sets without 
elay. 

















BINDING THE MAPS. 

Specimen Corres, in various styles of Binding, may be seen 
at the Publishers’; and Subscribers may have their Copies 
bound in the best and strongest manner, with India Rubber Backs, 
rg sending them throuzh their respective Booksellers, or direct 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
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In royal 4to. illustrated with numerous highly-finished En- 


gravings. 

Payne & Foss, Pall Mall: Mottall, Bedford-street, Covent- 
garden; and S. ie by. Ulverston 

In 1 large vol, 8vo. 3 Pla ates. 2 
ARTLEY COLERI DGES “WORT HIES of 
YORKSHIRE and LANCASHIRE. 

a be Quarterly and Edinburgh Rericws speak in the highest terms 
of this wor! 

Londoa: Longman & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; 
and J. Cross. Leeds. 
On ist January, 1845, No. I. price Twopence. and Part |.ina 
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PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE 


IFE OF Sie WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. LOCKHART, Esq. 
To be Completed i a ‘One VoLume, ‘aalform with the 
verLeY Novets. now in progress. 
R. Cadell. Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


WORKS ON MESMERISM. 


RACTICAL MANUALof ANIMAL MAG- 
NET 1. by A. Teste.’ M.D. Dedicated to John 
UMistome, M.D. Post 8¥0 
-"Pownshend (Rev. )s Facts i in Mesmerism. 2nd 
cin 8vo. 
Elliotson (John, M.D. F-.R.S.), Numeress 
ou of Surgical Operations in the Mesmeric State. 8¥o. 2s. 6d, 
4. Zoist (The), A Quarterly Journal of Cerebral 
Physiology and Mesmerism. No.7. 2s. 
, The 4 Numbers done up in 1 vol. 
lls. London : i. Bailliére, 219. Regent-street. 


FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition. price 2s. ¢d. INTL or 3s, post free, 

JHE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND 

PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 

A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New 
Works, comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing 
Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts ; Punctuation; 
Choice of Paper, Type, Binding, Ilustrations, Publisbing, 
vestioing, E toy aden g of Cost for Large or Small Editions, Bee 
with an Exermplification and Desertasion of the Typographical 
Marks used in the Correction of the 

“ Every one who has written or whe | may write for the press, 
should possess this work.""— Metropolitan 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 














Just published, dedicated, by permission, to the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
(orice, bound i in cloth, 3s. : Eo paper cover, 2s.) a Second and 
Improved Edition be 

THE, CHORAL SERVICE as used in t 

Parish Church of Leeds, at the Daily Prayers Litany 
consisting of CHANTS, VE RSICLES, and R INSES, 
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Edited - SMEs HILL, 
Late of Her Majesty's Chapel Royal, Windso' 
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of Choirs, &c.. may fave them at the following prices, for 
cash, from the Publisher at Leeds. ch, 
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R. LODGE’S PEERAGE 
ME BARONETAGE, 
Tue New Epition For 1845, 
Corrected throughout from m the } Mien Communications of 
Will be published on WED DNESDAY NEXT. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, C he 


Just published, in 8vo. —= lettered, with Map of Cabul, 


e 8s, 
HE LIFE of BABER, Emperor of Hindostan, 
from his own Memoir and other sources. With an Essay 
on his Life and Times. By R. M. CALDECOTT, Esq. 
London: James Darling, Clerical Library, 
street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. Edin’ burgh : 
South-street, Andrew-street. 
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~ d, large square 8vo. 18s., elegantly bound in 
This day ®, - fee im wa cleth, broase-cdiged. and lettered, 
EYNARD D the FOX: a renowned A ologue 
of the Middle Age. Repeodgoed § in Rhyme. Embellished 
throughout with S coll i ‘apitals, in Colours, from block 
Letters made expressly for this work, after Designs of the 12th 
and 13th Centuries. With an Introduction, by SAMUEL NAY- 
LOR, late of Queen's College, Oxford. 
London: — Brown, Green, & Longmans. 
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HE POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. 
CHARLES LESINGHAM SMITH, M.A., Rector of 
Little Canfield, Essex; and late Felluw and * Mathematical Lec- 
tarer of Christ's College, Cosphetipe 
Cambridge : published by J. & J. J. Deighton; and John W. 
Parker, Lond Any 
This 4 TR ublished, 8vo. cloth, 15s. - 
HE THEATRE of the GREEKS; a Series 
of Papers relating to the History and Criticism of the 
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Just published, 
HE HISTORY of ETRURIA. Volume II. 
From the Foundation of Rome to the General Peace of 
Anno Tarquiniensis 839, B.C. 348. By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
Lately published by the same Author, 

The History of Etruria. Tarchun and his Times. 
From the Foundation of Tarquinia to the Foundation of Rome. 
1 vol. wager 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

**A work which we strongly recommend, as certain to afford 
pleasure and profit to every reader.” — Atheneum. 

* Mrs. Gray's works are entitled to a most prominent place in 
the literature of this country.""—Herald. 

London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


THE CATHOLIC SERIES, 
This day is published, price, in paper cover, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
{SSAYS. Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 
With a Notice by THOMAS CARLYLE 
* Beyond social science, because beyond and cutside social 
existence, there lies the science of self, the development of man 
in his individual existence, within himself and for himself. Of 
this latter science, which may perhaps be called the science of 
Individuality, Mr. Emerson is an able apostle and interpreter.” 
—The League, Nov. 16. 
“It is full of shone a eloquence." 
ready published, 
Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. By the 
Author of ‘The Log Cabin.’ In paper cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 
The Emancipation of the Negroes in the British 
West Indies. An Address delivered at Concord, Massachusetts, 


on the Ist of August 1844. By Ralph Waldo kmerson. In paper 
cover, 


* We need not tell any one whe has the slightest acquaintance 
with his previous writings, that Mr. Emerson is eloquent; and 
here he has a noble subject, into which he has thrown his whole 
soul.’"—Inquirer. 

Self-Culture. By William Ellery Channing. In 
paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

The Log-Cabin ; or, the World before You. By 
the Author of* Three Experiments of Living,’ *‘ Sketches of the 
Old Painters,’ &c. In paper cover, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; extra 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 

To be followed by 

Christianity, or Europe. ‘I'ranslated from the 

German of Novalis,—(Friederich von Hardenberg). 
London : John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 
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HE COMPLETION of thee ENTIRE 
WORKS of VENERABLE BEDE, for the first time co 
lated with the MSS. he Memoir waition and 
edited and es by the Rev. J. A. GILES, De. L., late 
Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 


Now ready, 
Volumes VIL. to XII, comprising the BIBLICAL COMMEN- 
TARIES. Demy 8vo. price 3. 3s. cloth lettered. 


Also, lately published, in 6 v ‘ols. dem my by 0, 3l. 3s. cloth, 
The LIFE and MISCELL ANEOUS WC RKS, ‘Thos complet- 
ing Bede's entire Works, with Life, &c., in 12 vols. demy 8vo. 
price 6/, 6s. cloth lettered. 
CONTENTS: 


Vol. 1. A Life, from new and) Vol. V. Homilies. 
authentic sources —Poems— i bi Scientific Works and 
Letters— ann Moral Tracts. pendix, ot ave and English. 

Vols. I]. and IIL. Ecclesiastical var! Vil.t Commentary 
stetery = Latin and English. ont he Old. A ent. 

Vol. 1V. Historical Tracts and| Vols. X. to XU. Commentary 
Biographical Memoirs. on the New Testament. 


The volumes will on no account be sold singly. Parties who 
possess the first six volumes are requested to make up their sets 
as soon as possible, as only 250 of the last volumes are printed 
for general sale. 

“We trust that Dr. Giles will he encouraged to continue his 
exertions in thus diffusing a sound knowledge of aon on 
nity and ecclesiastical history.’’— Quarterly Keview, Oct, | 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON ENDIA, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. with numerous Coloured En- 
gravings, and handsomely bound io cloth, price 2d. 12s. 6a, 


R4s BLES and RECOLLECTIONS of an 
INDIAN OFFICIAL. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. SLEEMAN, of the Bengal Army, 


Opinions of the l'ress. 

“ This work is not only replete with valuable information, bat 
richly enlivened with anecdote, story, and legend, splendidly 
got up, and illuminated with beauti ful engravings. The contents 
are various and interesting.""—Lilerary Gazette, 


“ The coloured lithographs that illustrate these volames in a 
rich profusion, which proves that cost has not been considered, 
are effective and splendid preseutssonte of the maunificent 
architecture of the East, and would alone make the work valu- 
able. Paper, type, and binding, are all so many luxuries,”"— 
Atheneum, 

“ This is one of the best works that have been published on 
the subject of Hindostan."’— Spectator. 

“In these volumes there is a combination of adventure, de- 
scription, anecdote, thought, and detail—all emanating from @ 
mind naturally active and intelligent, practised to observe, very 
accomplished, and full of information, which in richness and 
variety has hardly been surpassed since the publication of 
Bishop Heber's Journal. The plates are perfect architectural 
drawings, with rich illuminations in colour to convey more ac- 
curately a true idea of the originals."'— Britannia. 

Joba Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, London. 
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Also, by the same Author, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Iw Prose. 





Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. With 
Four Coloured Etchings, and Woodeuts, by La Leecu. 


Tenth Edition. Price 5s. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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Chap. XVIII. The Parish Board. Chap. XIX. At TIome. With 2 Woodcuts by the Editor 
THE SAUSAGE-MAKER’S GHOST, 
A London Legend, by the Editor. 
MRS. PECK’S PUDDING, 


A Christmas Romance, with a Woodcut, by the Editor. 


THE LARK AND THE ROOK, 


A Fable, with a Woodcut, by the Editor. 


Landes—The Old sg 


Gideon Shaddoe, & 


hong Cuique, with an Illustration by T. H.—A Lounge in the 
ldier’s Story—Custance and her Ring, by Miss Lawrance—The Death Seer, by the Mountaineer— 


London; Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand, 
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N E W w o R 
PUBLISHED BY 
Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY. 


I. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 
By Sir E. ‘—* LYTTON, Bart. 


AN AIDE DE-CAMPS RECOLLECTIONS OF SERVICE 
IN CHIN 
By Captain — CUNYNGHAME. 


THE LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 
By Captain JESSE. 
Iv. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A PROFESSION, 
By CHARLES —— Esq. 


TALES ~~ & way, BROTHER. 
NEVILLE'S 3 CROSS. 


vi. 
MEN AND WOMEN. 
By the Author = Susan Hopley.’ 
vil. 
THE nena oy OF THE FALCONARS. 
By Mrs. GORDON. 
Vilr. 
MEMOIR OF DR. CARTWRIGHT, 
Inventor of the Power Loom. 


1x. 
COMPANION TO THE PRIVATE PICTURE 
GALLERIES. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


x. 
THE AUTHOR'S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
SSISTANT, 
Explaining the p process of Printing, and all other subjects con- 
nected wie th most advantageous mode of publishing works 
for authors. Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 3s. post free 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Just published ‘ 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. handsomely bound i in anew kind of 
cloth, silver gilt ; or 9s. boa 
MAGINATION AND ‘FANCY; 
or, SELECTIONS from the best ENGLISH POETS, Illus. 
trative of those First Requisites of their Art; with arkings of 
the best Passages, Critical Notices of the Writers, and an Essay 
in Answer to the Question * What is Poetry ?’ 
y LEIGH HUNT. 

“ This volume is handsomely printed, and beautifully bound 
in a new style of exquisite delicacy and richness. To institute 
a comparison with the contents of the Annuals would be absurd, 
at any degree of distance,—there is no more relation between 
them than between a street lamp and a fixed star; but in ex- 
ternal beauty ‘* Imagination ard Fancy’ equals any gift-books 
that have appeared; and it will form a more enduring memo- 
rial than any other, volume that might be selected as a gift for 
the coming season.’’— Spectator. a3 

2. 





Just published, 
6th edition, in 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. beautifally Tilustrated, price 
te. “ each, i = a handsome and uniform cloth binding; or 


PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of ‘ The Women of England,’ &c. &c. 


Cont 
Vol. I. ‘ Observations on Fictitious Narrative’—' The Hall and 
Ge 2 Othe —‘ Ellen ie May Be. —* The Curate’s Widow’ 
age as 

Vol. II. ‘ Misanthropy y; eand “The P P ains : of Plea Eb 
Vol. III. * Pretension ; or, the Fallacies of Female ducation.’ 

Each volame is Bap”? in itself, and may be purchased 
separately. all 

ays, 
CHRISTMAS" PESTIVITIES: 
TALES, SKETCHES and CHARACTERS, 
By JOHN POOLE, E59; 
Author of * Paul Pry . &e, 
In 1 vol, post 8vo. price oe ts, cloth, asith a Portrait of the 


tendon Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
2 handsome volumes, 8vo. 24s. ¢ 


ONTRIBU TIONS, BIOGRAPHICAL, 


ERARY, aire PHILOSOPHICAL, to the ECLECTIC 
REVIEW. Le. go FOSTER, Author of * Essays on jision 
o racte 


“In all the higher and more permanent guilin of intellect 
in their largeness of view, penetrating subtlety of thought, deep 
insight into human nature, and sympathy witb the nobler and 
more lofty forms of spiritual existence, they will be found emi- 
nently worthy of the genius of their author, and subservient to 
his permanent repute."’— Extract from Preface. 

* We need not add, that the ‘Contributions’ of John Foster 
are, in the highest degree, deserving of general perusal.” —Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

Apart from their intrinsic merit, » they carry us back to a time 
fost pegpee, om ll have an effect similar to reminiscences of 
you — 

* These Soloman well deserve to class with the contributions 
of Baseman. 3 Jeffrey, and Sidney Smith, to the Edinburgh Re- 
view.”"— 

“The friends of religious truth will rejoice to see volumes 
which may, without at all suffering from the Rae ym be 
placed along with the volumes furnished by two of the master 
minds of the Edinburgh.’'— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

* Had the Kelectic Review achieved nothing else for letters and 
piety than eliciting the contributions of Foster, it would have 
established Sotvens claims to public gratitude.""— Christian Witness. 

“ We co ogiely welcome these remains as a valuable addition 
to those critical writings which expand and invigorate, while 
ther parity our moral and intellectual nature.”—Tait's Magazin 

@ question if there be another Review win Europe which 
could show such a series of papers =a Bh ae 's Contributions to 
the Eclectic.’ ""—United Secession Mag: 

“It is long since we met with & a “book in the department of 
general and miscellaneous literature to which we are so likely 
often to refer for enter and instruction.” 
Scottish Congregational Magazine 

* The present collection is worthy of his fame, and will, we 
trust, be a permanent and recognized memorial of his services 
to Periodical literature.” — 

These volumes are a most important addition to our standard 
literature, and a monument —— enduring than brass to the 
genius of John Foster.” — Watchm 
T. Ward & Co, 27, ‘Paternester-row. 














Conduit-street. 7 
K 


HE COLLECTION o of LYCIAN MONU- 
MENTS s baa! pres — laced in the British Museum are 
fully descri ARL LES FELLOWS'S TRAVELS in 
ASIA MINOR OR and TYciA. 

John Murray, Albermarle-street. 


a TEXAS AND OREGON QUESTION. 
is day is published price 6s. 6d. with a Map. 
N ‘the DISCOVERY of the MISSISSIPPI 
and on the SOUTH- WESTERN OREGON oF NORTH- 
WESTERN BOUNDAR D STATES. With 
Memoirs on_the Missis: FXEG 
By THOMAS FA 


London: Samuel ‘Clarke. | 13, Pall Mall, East. 


VARRONIANUS. 
This day is published, price One Shilling. 
REJOINDER & the REPLY of ‘the Rev. 
J. W. DONALDSON. 
By T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. 
Professor of Comparative Grammar, Universit College, London. 
London: Charles Knight & Co., 22, Ludgate-street, 


we z BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
day is published, Partl.of the p 
OLITICAL DICTIONARY ; containing all 
the General Terms, whether Historical orin Present Use, 
of Constitutional and Ecclesiastical Law, of Civil Administra- 
tion, of pom eon Economy and Social Relations ; forming also a 
Work of universal Reference in all the meet important Statisti- 
cal Departments of Finance and Comme: 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, at Two Shillings 
each, forming Two very thick Volumes 
London: Charles Knight & Co., ‘22, Ludgate-street. 


The following Periodical Works, for DecemsBer, “‘? will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & C 


LD ENGLAND. Part XII., witha : Coloured 

Engraving of Queen Elizabeth's Tomb, price 1s. 6d. 

Published also in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The loured En- 
graving as a SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBRR, price 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part XI, with a 
Coloured Map. price Is. 6d. Published also i in Weekly Numbers 
at3d. The Coloured Map, and _a sheet of letter-press descrip- 
tive of the Geography of the Holy Land as a Supplementary 
Number, price 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XLVII. of the New 
Series, price 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Part XXIV. price 1s. Published also in Weekly Numbers, 
price 3d, 

THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By C.MacFarvane. Vol. I., Part II., price 
2s.6d. To be completed in Eight Parts, forming "Four Volumes, 
with Portraits on Steel, and Engravings on 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part L, price 2s. To 
be completed in Twelve Parts. 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE: 
being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowpen Crarke, Part VIIL. The Con- 
cordance will appear in Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown each, 
the whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with C. 
Knight's ‘ Pictorial Edition.” 


Society for the Diffusion o of Useful Knowledge. 
MAPS. 
The Third Monthly Part of a New Edition of 
THE SOCIETY’S MAPS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
The Monthly Parts will contain Seven Maps in a stiff wrapper, 
rice 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s. colow 


ure 
‘Ans of the Society's — may still be had separately, price 
. plain, and 9d, coloure: 


The following will he the Contents of Part III. :— 
Netherlands and Belgium 


France, General o--.esseee 
France, in sesessesceocceee 





SORE, alle and De Tonty. 
Ly paynamatentae o 














aps. 
France, Ancient....+..- 1 
Switzerland c.s.scosceee 1 


This day is published, 

REPORTS of the HOUSE of COMMONS on GENERAL 
RAILWAY. LEGISLATION, with the Acts relating to Rail- 
were, and Minute of the Board of Trade. Price 3s. 6d. cloth 

oards. 


THE JURYMAN'S GUIDE. 12mo. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. By C. MacFartanz. With 
Portraits on Steel, and st merene on Wood. In 2 vols. price 


las. cloth. 
, Ludgate-street, N ber 21, 1844. 


renee OF ca = nog WORKS 
ublished in Parts b 
CHARLES KNIGH r & CO., 22, Ludgate-street. 


PON the Completion, or approaching Comple- 

tion, at the beginning of this year, of the Standard Period- 
ical Works which Messrs. Knicut had been engaged in 
publishing. namely. 

The PENNY CYC LOP ZDLA, in 131 Parts, 

The PENNY MAGAZINE (Ola Series), from 1832 to 1840, 
105 Parts, 

The PIC TORIAL BIBLE, 27 Part 

The PICTORIAL EDITION OF SITAKSPE RE, 55 Parts, 

The PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 34 Parts, 

LONDON, 36 Parts, 
the Publishers made the fol owing J Announcement : 

ERMINATION OF THE SALE IN PARTS.—These 
Works will be continued on Sale in aa original form of Pub- 
lic«tion in Monthly Parts, only during the year 1814; at the ter- 
mination of which year the sale in Single Parts will be entirely 
discontinued by them. They therefore earnestly request that 
all those subscribers who may not have completed their sets, or 
those who desire particular portions of the several works, wi 
lose no time in giving their orders to their respective Booksel- 
lers; as the necessity for the Publishers making upthe stock on 
hand into complete sets will prevent them supplying any odd 
Parts after that period.’ 

They now feel it their duty more emphatically to repeat this 
notice, and respectfully to announce that ArTER THE 3isT OF 
DeECEMBER NEXT THEY CANNOT FURNISH ANY SINGLE 
Parts orn NumMBeRs, either by Retail or to Booksellers; and 
they heg to I~ upon the ae. both in Ls +3 aad | Country, to 
complete their Stocks, an 
the immediate a Fog of their Sets. Those, either of the 
Trade or private Customers, who may desire to pare ase a 

le Set in Parts, will still be enguled so to do; the Sale 














This day, price 18s., Part IV. of Vol. X\ 
Y, price ‘a a ER ol. XV. . (completing the 
TRANSACTIONS oF THE 
OYAL SOCIETY of EDINBURGH, 
Contents p- Desesiption of . New Self-Resistering Baro. 


meter. By Robert Bryson, F.R.S.E.—On t 
Fess ted Medium. By the Rev. Philly S Kellen gr 


re 

stalin Ivory. By Arthur Connell, Esq., 
fn the A gag a St. } Andrew p— Account 
several o rown’s Processes for the Conversi. 
Carbon into Silicon. By Law gi we, M.D. and John Crombie 
Brown, . Communicated by the Secretary.—On the Deve. 
lopement, Structure, and Economy of the Acephalocysts of 

Authors ; with an Aeconat< -{ i Natural Analogies of the Eo. 
tozoa in General. By H. D. 8, Goodsir, Conservator of the 
Museum of the Royal Colle e of Surgeons in inburgh.—An 
Analytica! Discussion of Dr. Matthew Sowa’ 8 General The. 
gems y Thomas oan Davies, Esq. -L. and Ed, 
*, Royal Military Academy, Wooletch. A a Remarkable 
batiitation of the Sea, observed at various p please on the 
of Great Britain, in the first week of July, 1843. By David Milne 
Esq.—Notice concerning the Indian-Grass Oil, o r Oil of Andro. 
peaen Calamus-aromaticus. By Thomas eames Tilley. Esq, 

D. Communicated by Dr. Christison.—On the Existence 

of an_Osseous Structure in the Vertebral Column of Cartilagi- 
nous Fishes. By James Stark, M.D., F.R.S.E.—On the Sao 
sion of Relief “4 Inverted Vision. By Sir David Brewster, K.H,. 
eens .8., = Binoeu RS... in. “br < ¢ Knowledge of 

istance given nocular Vision. By Sir David B: 

-H., ahead S., and V. es 

Baie A, ith Inde. List of Member: “&e,, &c. 

burg ober seams on, 82, Prince’ S-stre 

Cadell, Strand, London ot; end T. 


Price Slapenes, free by post. 


The Railway Chronicle 


y last, N: ber 23, contains 
ALPHARETICAL LIST of 2%5 PARL LAMENTARY NOTIC 
for NEXT SESSION (English Lines)—MISM Nan bauer 
of th e Goobs TR ale non gy throne GLOU. 
CESTER and BIRMIN aoe t LICY of EsTA- 
BLISHED. TRATLWay c OMPA NIES. 
me , apeey ’TINGS — Bradford and Leeds—Duffryn, 
or’ 
PROJECTED LI NES Berwick and Kelso—Hull and Gai 
a rt nape ana an me —Southemyieg 
anc Ts ire — Tiverton an arnstaple —Ca: 
Kilkenny—Newry and Enniskillen. . on oe 
Value of Shares — Returns from London, Liverpool, 
pa ney Leeds, York, Hull, with comments on the re- 
Markets, and _— Prices. 
PARIS. MONE Y LETTE 
MISCELLANEA—Cork aah Bandon—Bristol and Gloucester— 
—Birmingham one ear oe spomibre and Meuse—Ply- 
mouth and Falm 
CALLS, CON TRACTS, MDANS. SP RAPFIC TABLES, &c, 


Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


EW PATEN T S.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention,a 

Substitute for Corks and Bunes, has, by new and great Im- 
provements, a pure, indestructible, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easil “Bas re and the appearance which 
the’ have of fine —— as removes Aree see 
to 


~ 

















gaily oy - perfect condition.— 


AL, ae hy 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, 
LIFE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, 
ante indiepatability te — li ed by this Company 
e indisputability to the policies grant y this Com : 
The obligation to pay the sum assured, although the debt for 
which the policy was taken may have been paid before the 
claim arises ; 
Whole World Policies not confined to the limits of Europe; 
Option of half-premium payment for the first seven years. 
ese form a combination of ees which can be ob- 
tained only from the on tdinburgh, and Dublia Life 
Company. LEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1802. Capital 1,000,000/., fully sub- 
cutee Accumulated Premium Fund, 404, 600l. Annual Reves 
nue, 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. on President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the Lon: don Board, 
Francis Warden - (Director H. E.1.C.), Vice ~ t-~4 
John Webster, M.D., F.R.S., 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
NOTICE.— The Third Se ion of the Com- 
Part y's affairs will take ‘place on the 3ist December. next, 
arties joining the profit scheme in the interim, will participate 
in Jy nus to be then declared, 
voupectas, conjainty Tables of Premiums, with the names 
of the sident, Vice- idents, Directors, and Managers, 
x ore = Il responsible artners, may be obtained of Messrs. B. 
d, 4, New Bank Buildings ; bs of o aer. 10, Pall 
Malt Beat KING, Actuary. 


Betsh MUTUAL LiFE “ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Seana, Blackfriars. 


Direct 
John p.Sttnem, Ben. , Well- emoee ‘Fhomas Sete, Esq., Barns- 


oan ‘Dargo, Esq., Park-st., John Lod, t. .» Portman-st, 

Grosvenor-square. 

Gp. Godwin, Esq, F.R.S. F.S.A. Robert Remmett, Eq. Tex bic) 4 
8q. 


ho ae pe 
con C. Twisleton Graves, Army vagor + Rn a 

and Navy Club. George A ‘i Walker, Esq., St. 
Nutter Gray, Esq., Hackney. James Sere. 

‘onsulting Actuary— William Ratray, Esq., King William-street, City. 

THE GREATEST PRESENT BENEFIT, AND THE GREATEST 
FUTURE ADVANTAGES to those who attain the average dura- 
tion of Life are sequred to the Sevens in ts Office, a combina- 
tion of advantages presen 0 

The principle adopted f'in the di distribution of the profits is aoe 
liar to this office, and is at once safe, 
young and good lives. Thesurplus is reserved ‘for r those Member 
who survive the period at which their premiums with accum- 
lated interest at 5 per cent. shall amount to the sums assu 
and may be received in cash, or applied in the reduction of the 
future premiums or to the increase of the sum — 

The Premiums are deduced from the Government ex perience, 

and are accurately adjusted to the several ages. At Fm 

middle life they are about one-fourth lower than at most of 

All the objects of Life Assurance may be cfecteslly © aco 
plished at this Office 

rere facility apa “information afforded on application at the 
Office, 17, New Bridge-stree' root, Bleck iat 
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RLES JAMES THICKE, 
Resident Secretar 





& Co. 19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- ‘ 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—The following are speci- 
mens of the low Rates of Premium charged by the 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY. 
Age .-------| 20 | | | 
Ann.Prem.| 110 3/2 0 7/215 314 1 816 3 9 


ese Premiums one-third may remain unpaid, in the 
= of the assured, at interest, to be deducted from the sums 
assured, when they become claims. 

Persons assured to the amount of 500/. for the whole term 
of life, participate in the profits of the Company. Subscribed 
7 a of proposal and other particulars, apply at the 
Office, 126, Bishopsgate-street, corner of Cornbill, City. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
powered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000/. 

The attention of the peu is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
js made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001. 
A MALE. | A FEMALE. 














A MALE. | A FEMALE. 

Age | — . 

pirth- | Whole Life Premiums. birth- Whole Life Premiums. 
y. ay. 

e776 )£154 || 6 | £30 6 | £332 
3 #193 170 50 419 313 3 
6 11 3 1 810 || 53 411 6 426 
09 M4 11 6 || 56 5 40 44 0 
23 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
% 4203 116 2 || 63 740 696 
wo | 250 119 9 66 8 40 710 8 
3 | 286 2 210 70 10 0 4 976 
% | 213 0 264 73 niw2| U2 6 
| 2199 212 0 76 are | 13.19 
a! 353 2 15 12.10 








217 80 oe 08 oe 
ctuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ana every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agcats: 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department, . 
Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD, 46, Watling-street, City. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 1, Princes-street, Bank,London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. IX. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
Premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per Annum, vith the option. of paying off the Principal at any 
time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when 
the Policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
required for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders 
have the same security for the payment of their claims, whenever 

th may happen, as if they paid double the amount of 





of Parliament : instituted a.p. 18 
. President—The Earl of ROSEBERY, K.T. 

Capital lated and i ted upwards of 1,450,000/.; annual 

. revenue upwards of 220,000. 

The Directors are now emp: d to grant assurances for fixed 

sums, without any claim on the part of those in right of the 

mg to participate in the surplus fund or profit of the 
voce 


‘HERE is no office in Scotland, and very few in 

7 England, which can compete with this Socio in respect 

either of the amount of insurances effected annually and the 

number of policies issued, or of the advantages afforded to the 

members insured,whether participating in the profit fund or not. 

The total amount of sums insured since the Society was esta- 
blished is nearly six millions and a half sterling. 

he amount insured during the last seven years has on an 
average been upwards of half a million annually. 

‘he amount offered for insurance in one year alone was 
upwards of 790,000/. ain 

One of the leading characteristics of the Society is, the liberal, 
punctual. and simple manner in which the claims are settled, 
combined with the very great care bestowed by the Directors 
(with the advice and assistance of the medical officers) in the 
selection of lives. Instead of affording every facility to parties 
to join the Society, and afterwards throw all manner of 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of settlement when the claim 
emerges, the Directors proceed upon the opposite principle of 
being most cautious and particular in their inquiries before ad- 
mitting members to the benefits of the Society ; but after being 
admitted they are entitled to all the advantages which the 
Society affords to each class of insured respectively, and when 
the claim ony ope undue delay takes piace, and no difficul- 
ties which can he avoided are interposed to prevent an easy and 
expeditious settlement. - 

‘orms of proposals, and every necessary information, may be 
obtained at the head office, Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square ; 
or at any of the Society's agencies.—Edinburgh, October, 1844. 

? JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 

Office in London, 7, Pall Mall. HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. . EB. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


THE FINEST WAX AND SPER MACETI CANDLES. 


HOSE who burn these are respectfully recom- 
mended to make one trial whether * PRICE'S PATENT 
CANDLES,’ at one-third of the cost, do not burn better. They 
may be had of respectable Dealers throughout the kingdom, if 
care be taken to prevent any imitations being passed off as the 
Patent Candles; and the Trade may obtain them wholesale 
from SE & Co., Belmont, Vauxhall; and 
PALMER & Co., Sutton-street, Clerkenwell. 


SCOTTISH (Widows’ Fund) LIFE ASSURANCE: constituted 
by Act 15, 

















which would be cha ‘or assurances effected in the usual way. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
hole Term of Life. 


Half Premium for | Whole Premium 














Age. seven years. _|after seven years. 
30 4119 42 36 
% 1411 | 2910 
40 192 218 4 
45 11410 | 398 
50 226 450 
55 212 9 55 6 
60 368 ' 613 4 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000i. 


rustees. 

Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent-| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
street. tors’-commons, 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 


Directors. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
Great Surrey-street. | street, Berkeley-square. 
George Gun Hay, Esq., 127, | Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Sloane-street. 37, bef ae? Grosvenor-street. 
J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S, 
ambridge-terrace, Hyde-park.| 26, Parliament-street. 
Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., 17,| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Wimpole-street. + | tors’-commons. 
Auditors, 
Joseph Radford, ants 8, Howley | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
Villas, Maida-hill West loucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsel—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. | 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Office. 


This Office is provided with tables specially calculated, by 
which it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 

Members of Consumptive Families Assured at equitable rates. 

Increased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease. 

lealthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 
other Offices. “ i 
Owing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
the population are not assurable in other offices (see Prospec- 
&c.) andkit is ascertained that in several of the leading assu- 
rance societies in London 23 per cent., or more than one in five 
of the applicants, although ostensibly good lives, are rejected on 
medical examination. , 
olicitors being much connected with life assurance, have ex- 
perienced this difficulty to a considerable extent from the delay, 
and often permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
= tranactions on behalf of their clients ; the legal profes- 
sion has co ly freely ized this Society, as it 
affords facilities not hitherto available in assurance transactions. 
he success that has attended the office during the first three 
Years is highly satisfactory, and there is every reason to believe 
t as its peculiar features and principles become more known 
and better understood it will command an unusual amount of 
public patronage. 

About three-fourths of the policies already issued by the 
Society are on diseased lives, and a majority of these had been 
Previously rejected by other offices, showing the necessity which 
existed for an assurance society on the plan in question, 

Medical referees are appointed in almost every town of any 
extent, no difficulty will therefore be experienced in procuring 

examination of parties residing in the country, on whom 

a cunapanse anes made. ib 

° uses and eve er tion will be fi on 
application. - 


F. G, P. NEISON, Actuary, 
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A NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 

LARKE’S PATENT MORTAR LAMPS, 

4 and PATENT LAMP MORTARS,—For elegance, sim- 
plicity, and cleanliness, this Night Light is very far superior to 
any hitherto submitted tothe public. To Medical Gentlemen, 
Invalids, and all persons requiring a night light, this invention 
will prove invaluable, heing the best, safest. and most economi- 
cal ever produced ; it will also be serviceable in balls and pas- 
sages. Itcan be carried in perfect safety without extinguishing 
the light, supplying a desideratum that has long been felt. It 
is free from danger, uncertain burning, and the offensive odour 
and smoke arising from rushlights and other night lights, and 
so portable that it will be found a great comfort to Ladies or 
Invalids travelling.—Sold wholesale by PALMER & Co., Sutton- 
street, Clerkenwell; and by the Patentee, 55, Albany-street, 
Regent's-park, London; and retail by all Ironmongers, Oilmen, 


Grocers, &c. in the United Kingdom. Price of the Lamps 
1s. 9d. each and upwards, and the Mortars 6d. per Box, 12, 10, or 
8 Mortars in each, to burn 6, 8, or 10 hours. 


MPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LAN- 
icc P ee by CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 24, Regent-street. 
ndon. 

This Lantern has been so much improved, and is used with 
such increased facility, that it may be recommended with the 
greatest confidence as being the best that is made, giving a per- 
fectly-defined figure, with a brilliant and_well-illuminated fleld 
of view. from 6 to 12 feet in diameter. To PUBLIC SH&MINA- 
RIES, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, INFANT SCHOOLS, &c., 
it offers peculiar advantages, and is extensively used by the con- 
ductors of these institutions. The Natural History and Astro- 
nomical Diagrams are painted in the very beststyle, and can be 
depended upon for accuracy and fidelity, and, with the Dissolv- 
ing Views, are very popular. 

No. 1. CARPENTER & WESTLEY'S PHANTAS- 

MAGORIA LANTERN, with Patent Argand Lamp 
and Spring Slider Holder, with Book, ina Box....£2 12 6 
No. 1A. Ditto, as above, with addition of a Micro- 
scope and 6 Sliders, andan Aquatic Slider for exhibit- 
ing Transparent Objects in the same manner as the 
HYDRO-OXYGEN MICROSCOPE, The whole in a 
HK cccccccccccecsecsccccses cs cccccccccees coccescssece 
No. 2. Carpenter and Westley’s Phantasmagoria 
Lantern, of Larger Size than the above, with extra 
large Lenses, &C.+seseseeeese+cseeneereensecseeseseres 
No. 2A. Ditto, as above, with a Microscope, same 
as No.1 A escoceee 515 6 

N.B. These No. 2 Lanterns are especially adapted for the ASTRONO- 
MICAL Diagrams and the DISSOLVING VIEWS ; and are particu- 
larly recommended for these purposes. 0 i 
ASet of NATURAL HISTORY, comprised in 56 

Slides, CACH..++-seecsees seeceeceseesersceeceersressesees 
A Set of Superior BOTANICAL DIAGRAMS in 14 

Sliders, packed in a Box. with Compendium...--+..+00. 31 
A Set of SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, from the 

Old and New Testament, in 12 Sliders,in a Box...... 312 0 

The whole of the abore are from Copper-plate Outlines, 
An improved Set of ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS 
in 11 Sliders (3 of which are moveable), with Book, in 

& BOX ccccccccccccccsccccccccsccosccccosesfrom 2. 6s. to£ 
ASetof NINE MOVEABLE ASTRONOMICAL 

SLIDERS, the motion produced by RACKWORK, 

m 10s. to 18s. each. or the whole in a Box with Lock 
SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, of Supefior 

Quality, each.....+..- seseveseceseeeseesefFOM 98. tO 
VIEWS, with MOVEABLE SHIPPING, &c., 

COACH co cececceccececcccceccovescscseseesscessfFOM 108, to 
CIRCULAR PAINTINGS for DISSOLVING VIEWS, 

a great variety, Landscapes, Interiors, &c., each 

FrOM BF. tO--seeeeseeervereseseerercserseeccensesecsseses 
PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS, DIVINES, 

STATESMEN, &C., Caches seco. ceeseeeeees from 125. to 
COMIC and AMUSING Moveable SLIDERS, 150 

Subjects, each. .+.+++++seseeseeeeee+eeeesfrom 48. 6d. to 
LEV COMIC SLIDERS and RACKWORK 

Ditto, Cach..sscerceccescesecscerssecereseeestrom 98, to O14 
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WLY-INVENTED 
THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety of 
, Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
cupertor to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in colour, 
will work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 


other Crayons. With two Stamps and 
A Set of 12 in Mahogany Box, 3s. 6d. a Crayon Holder. 
— B —— 5s. 6d. secesees 78. Od, 
— 2 78. 6d. oes + 98. Od. 








— 36 oe 11s. Od, sesseeesl 2s. 6d. 
To be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Station- 
ers; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London. 


ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY CAPSULED. 
Consumers of Brandy are respectfully informed that J. 

T. BETTS, Jun. & Co. will not be responsible for any BOTTLED 
BRANDY that is not protected against fraudulent substitution 
by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the words, 
“ Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield-bars.”’ Sold by the most 
respectable wine and spirit merchants in town and country, at 
3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. Betts’s Patent Brandy 
is used, in preference to foreign, at Guy's, St. George's, and the 
other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout the Kingdom, Atten- 
tion is especially requested tothe security afforded b the Patent 
Metallic Capsules. Country dealers are advertised in the pro- 
vincial journals; and lists of London dealers may be obtained 
at the Distillery, where quantities of not less than two gallons 
may supplied, in bulk at 18s. per gallon, and in bottles, the 
case and bottles included, at 20s. per gallon.—7, Smithfield-bars. 


ETCALFES NEW PATENT TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush. that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALVE'S Sole Establishment, 
130 B..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


NFLUENZA, COUGHS, and COLDS— 
SIMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most efficacious 
remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza ; the first doses generally arrest the progress of this 
distressing complaint, and a little perseverence comepetely re- 
moves it. Children's coughs, as well as recent ones in adult 
will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first), a 
asthmatic persons who peoviounty bad not been able to lie down 
in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use co"s 
Essence of Linseed.—Sold by A. M. V. Wilossbbr & Co., él, 
Bishopsgate Without: and all Medicine Venders, in bottles at 
ls. 1)d., or 2s. 9d. each. 


FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Price 4s. 6d. 
Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
and Her Roya Hichness the Duchess of Kent. 

R. THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUYM, for Stop- 

ping Decayed Teeth, however large the Cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, 
and will remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering ex- 
traction unnecessary, arresting the further progress of ay. 

ll persons can use Mr. Thomas's Succedaneum themselves 
with ease. as full directions are inclosed. Prepared only by Mr. 
Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 64, Berners-street, Oxford-street, price 
4x. 6d. Sold by all Druggists. It can be sent by post. 

Mr. Thomas continues to supply the Loss of Teeth on his new 
system of Self-adhesion, without springs or wires. Thismethod 
does not require the extraction of ane teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever. At home from 11 till 4. 


MPORTANT to the FASHIONABLE 
WORLD.—By far the most influential of all the graces that 
contribute to personal adornment is the Hair. Its recovery, 
rvation, and improvement, proportionably concern the 
elegants of our fashionable circles, and any information which 
will insure these desirable results will be hailed as an inesti- 




















mable boon. The following extract from the letter of a respec- 
table chemist in Bridlington will be read with the highest in- 
ter 


est :— 

“ A lady, a customer of mine, has found great benefit from the 
use of your Balm. About six months ago her hair nearly all fell 
off. I recommended her to try your Balm of Columbia, which 
she did, In the course of a few applications, the hair ceased to 
fall off. Before she had used one 3s. 6d. bottle it began to grow 
very profusely. and she has now a beautiful head of Hair. 

“Tam, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 


Chemist and D Market-place, Brdling 

“ Chemist and Druggist, Market-place, ington. 

“ To Messrs. C. and A. Oldridge. 
“ March 13, 1844." 

C. and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the 
Hair to curl beautifully. frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles generally restore it again; it also 
prevents greyness. 35, 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No other 
prices are genuine. f 

Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and the 
Royal Family and Nobility. 

OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 

of the most delightful odour, and of inestimable virtue, for 
strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the TEETH. It eradi- 
cates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the removal of 
that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and fresh- 
ness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness; while, from its salubrious and disin- 
fecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, 

ice 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. Gentle- 
men will find it to allay the irritation and smarting pain after 
shaving, and render the skin soft and smooth.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

caurti N.— To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. 
Comanlenenars of 7 seacesty’s Somes have authorized - 
i ture to don the G r) Stam 
thas: | “A. Le WLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden,” which is 
affixed to eac e. 
by them and by Chemists and Perfu yi 
4 All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 














_THE ATHENEUM 
¢ COMPLETION 


OF THE 


SATURDAY MAGAZINE, 


AND COMMENCEMENT OF 
PARKER’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 











Ir is now more than twelve years since the Saturday Magazine was first | _ Faithfully adhering to the principles laid down in the first instance, the 
ut forth under the auspiccs of the Committee of General Literature and | Saturday Magazine has extended to twenty-five volumes, filled with faets 
iducation, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. | and prareee in Science and the Useful Arts—with Antiquities, History 

In laying down rules for the management of the Magazine it was | and Biography—Natural History and Illustrations of Natural Phenomena 

decided, that in order to avoid collision and discussion, no notice. what- | —Topographical Descriptions, and Sketches of Voyages and Travels— 
ever should be taken of existing publications of an opposite bias and | and with select portions of poetry and light prose literature—abundantly 
tendency, nor controversial topics of any kind be broached. Thus it was | garnished throughout with small pieces in verse and prose, wherein some 
that the Saturday Magazine never became a vehicle for the circulation of | fact or precept worthy of remembrance is conveyed, while the pieces 
doctrines or opinions. It was determined that the weekly sheet should be | themselves furnish agreeable specimens of the works of their respective 
filled with matter which every order of persons might fairly read and | writers and of the literature of their day. ‘ 
enjoy; that the subjects should be as various as the limited number of its More than this the limits and constitution of the work do not permit, 
pages would adinit; and the style and treatment as light and popular as | To continue it, subject to existing conditions, would involve the risk of 
was consistent with the character and station of the venerable Society | becoming monotonous and less practically useful, and the certainty of 
under whose auspices it was ushered into the world. But of course, | making the work so large as to render it, on that account alone, difficult 
throughout its various articles the spirit of truth and justice, of religion | for many of its present subscribers to perfect their sets; as well as to place 
and piety was maintained, and the great duty of imparting a Christian | it wholly out of thereach of others who may desire to obtain it in a com- 
character and tendency to every branch of popular knowledge was kept | pleted state. 
in view. To depart from the original conditions, even were a new series to-be 
The Saturday Magazine was, therefore, from the first, a magazine for | commenced, in order to make it, as it is now deemed right and desirable 
the times; and it has been, under Providence, the means of conveying | to do, a vehicle for the expression of opinions, as well as a journal of 
light into dark places, of purifying the streams and invigorating the | recreative literature, would be a breach of faith to two parties,—namely, 
sources of popular knowledge, and of conducting the inquiring mind | those who commenced, and those who supported, the work on its first- 
through Nature up to Nature’s God. mentioned conditions. It is therefore determined that the Saturday 

But when the Saturday Magazine was seen to work well and freely in | Magazine shall be completed in twenty-five volumes, including a copious 

an atmosphere cleansed and purified by its own motion, it was felt that | Iypex To THE wHoLE. In this form, the work will be kept permanently 
much more remained to be done than could possibly be achieved within | accessible in parts, volumes, or entire sets, at the option of old or new 
the limited space, and under the stringent conditions, to which, in order | purchasers. 

to render it available for its original purposes, the work had necessarily | |The last Number, Part, and Volume will, in regular course, be due at 
been confined. The conviction is now general that, though the Saturday | the end of December in this present year, and on the Ist of January, 
Magazine may have excited and met an inquiry for secular knowledge, | 1845, will appear the first Number of its successor, under the title of 
collected and combined with Christian spirit, Sound doctrines and opinions 
have yet to be supplied. 


PARKER’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 


WHEREIN FACTS AND EVENTS WILL BE CHRONICLED, 
. MEN AND MANNERS DISCUSSED, 
BOOKS AND OTHER SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE CONSIDERED, 
° AND DIVERS MATTERS DULY SET FORTH, 
TO THE EDIFICATION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF THE READER. 








in miscellaneous Literature, but, other original papers on more grave and | Papat and Purtran innovations*.’’ Our principles, therefore, will be 
solid subjects, that so each member of the family circle, the aged and the | found to be at once essentially Catholic, and distinctively Anglican. 
young alike, may welcome its periodical appearance, for reasons separately | Thus shall we hope to be the means of drawing together, by a common 
and especially their own. | bond of union, minds and hearts which have of late been too much 

In addition; however, to articles and papers of this description, | estranged: securing for the Church of our Fathers that hold upon the 

Parker's Lonpon Macazine will be distinguished by a firm and tem-_ affections of high and low among our people, which made the Home of 
perate avowal of sound weve on Poe of peeeeeet oe eet our Fathers the land of contentment and of joy, even 
classes of the community. Reverence for the Church, and loyalty to the 3 . ‘ic Enaland. 
Queen, will be conspicuous in its pages ; and we shall seek to find or to Happic and Merrie Englany 
make our readers hearty Churchmen and loving subjects. The duties of 
the rich, and the rights of the poor; the blessings of subordination, and 
the responsibilities of high office, will be faithfully and fearlessly main- 
tained. 

When measures affecting the temporal well-being of the people pass 
under review, Religion, not Policy, will be our guide; and men shall be 
judged, not by their party, but by their words and their actions, In 
like manner, on matters more directly involving the interests of Religion, 
we shall recognise as the fitting object of our allegiance the Church of * Bishop Ken. 


This new Magazine, will contain not only light and entertaining articles our Baptism—* the Cuunen of ENaanp as il is distinguished from all 
| 
| 


Parker's Lonpon Magazine will be published monthly, and it is 
intended that each number shall comprise a leading article upon some 
subject of general interest: Original Papers and Communications, 
Prose and Verse : Historical Notes in connexion with the Month: Reviews 
and Notices of Books; Remarks on Public Events: together with the 
| occasional introduction of Anecdotes and Amusing Extracts. 

The work will be printed in Octavo: the First Number to appear of 
the First of January, 1845, price One Shilling. 





London: JOHN W. PARKER, Publisher, West Strand ; 


To whom Books for Review, and Communieations for the Editor, may be addressed. 
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